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Y FELLOW AMERICANS: Tonight I want to talk 
with you about two subjects: One is about a city that 
lies 4,000 miles away. 

Ir is West Berlin. In a turbulent world it has been, for a 


ecade, a symbol of freedom. But recently its name has come 
to symbolize, also, the efforts of imperialistic communism to 
divide the free world, to throw us off balance and to weaken 
ir will for making certain of our collective security. 
Next, I shall talk to you about the state of our Nation's pos- 
ture of defense and the free world’s capacity to meet the chal- 
lenges that the Soviets incessantly pose to peace and to our 


own Secul®itly. 

First, West Berlin. 

You have heard much about this city recently, and possibly 
wondered why American troops are in it at all. 

How did we get there in the first place? What responsi- 
bilities do we have in connection with it and how did we 
icquire them? 

Why has there developed a situation surrounding this city 

t poses another of the recurring threats to peace that bear 


} 
+ 


e stamp of Soviet manufacture? 

Let's begin with a brief review of recent history 

We first acquired rights and responsibility in West Berlin 

: result of World War II. Even before the war ended, when 
the defeat and capitulation of Nazi Germany were in sight, 
the Allied powers, including the Soviet Union, signed agree- 

lefining the areas of occupation in Germany and Berlin 

which they would assume. 

As a result, Germany and the city of Berlin were each 
livided into four zones, occupied by American, British, French 
nd Soviet troops respectively 


Linder the wartime agreements I have mentioned, the West- 
ern Allies entered into occupation of West Berlin and with- 
lrew our armies from the Soviet zone. Accordingly, the 
Soviet zone, like our presence in Berlin, was 


established upon the basis of these same agreements. 

Also by agreement among the occupying powers, the West- 
ern Allies—the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
—were guaranteed free access to Berlin. 

Here in my office is a map of Germany. The light portion 
of the map is West Germany—the darker portion is East 
Germany. The lighter gray lines are the air corridors to Berlin 
—and the dotted lines show both the main roads and railroads 
that give access to the city. Notice that the city of Berlin is 
110 miles inside East Germany. That is, 110 miles from the 
nearest boundary of West Germany. 

Here is the territory, now in East Germany that was taken 
by our Army in World War II and was turned over to the 
Russians by political agreement made before the end of the 
war. 

Now at the end of World War II our announced purpose 
and that of our wartime associates was the pacification and 
eventual unification of Germany under freedom. 

We jointly agreed to undertake this task. Ever since that 
time, the United States has continuously recognized the obliga- 
tion of the Allied Governments under international law to 
reach a just peace settlement with Germany and not to prolong 
the occupation of Germany unnecessarily. 

The public record demonstrates clearly that such a settle- 
ment has been frustrated only by the Soviets. It quickly became 
evident that Soviet leaders were not interested in a free unified 
Germany, and were determined to induce or force the Western 
powers to leave Berlin. 

Ten years ago Senator John Foster Dulles [Republican of 
New York], now our great Secretary of State, described the 
basic purpose of the Soviet Government. He said that purpose 
was, and now I am quoting, “no less than world domination, 
to be achieved by gaining political power successively in each 
of the many areas which had been afflicted by war, so that in 
the end the United States, which was openly called the main 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


enemy, would be isolated and closely encircled.” That is the 
completion of the quotation. 

The current Berlin effort of the Soviet falls withia this 
pattern of basic purpose. 

The first instance of unusual pressure, clearly evidencing 
these purposes, came in 1948 when the Communists imposed 
a blockade to force the protecting Western troops out of 
Berlin and to starve the people of the city into submission. 

That plan failed. A free people and a dramatic airlift broke 
the back of the scheme. 

In the end the Communists abandoned the blockade and 
concluded an agreement in 1949 with the Western powers, 
reconfirming our right of unrestricted access to the city. 

Then, last November, the Soviets announced that they in- 
tended to repudiate these solemn obligations. They once more 
appear to be living by Communist formula that “promises are 
like pie crusts, made to be broken.” 

The Soviet Government has also announced its intention 
to emter into a peace treaty with the East German puppet 
regime. The making of this treaty, the Soviets assert, will deny 
our occupation rights and our rights of access. It is, of course, 
clear that no so-called “peace treaty” between the Soviets and 
the East German regime can have any moral or legal effect 
upon our rights. 

The Soviet threat has since been repeated several times, ac- 
companied by various and changing suggestions for dealing 
with the status of the city. Their proposals have included a 
vague offer to make the Western part of Berlin—though not 
the Eastern part, which the Soviets control—a so-called “free 
city. 

It is by no means clear what West Berlin would be free 
from, except perhaps from freedom itself. It would not be free 
from the ever-present danger of Communist domination. 

No one, certainly not the 2,000,000 West Berliners, can 
ignore the cold fact that this part of Berlin is surrounded by 
many divisions of Soviet and Eastern German troops and by 
territory governed by authorities dedicated to eliminating 
freedom from the area. 

Now as a matter of principle the United States cannot accept 
the asserted right of any Government to break, by itself, 
solemn agreements to which we, with others, are parties, But 
in the Berlin situation, both free people and principle are at 
stake. 

What, then, are the fundamental choices we have in this 
situation? 

First, of course, there is the choice which the Soviet rulers 
themselves would like us to make. They hope that we can be 
frightened into abdicating our rights—which are indeed re- 
sponsibilities—to help establish a just and peaceful solu- 
tion to the German problem—rights which American and 
Allied soldiers purchased with their lives. 

We have no intention of forgetting our rights or of desert- 
ing a free people. Soviet rulers should remember that free men 
have, before this, died for so-called “scraps of paper” which 
represented duty and honor and freedom. 

The shirking of our responsibilities would solve no problems 
for us. First it would mean the end of all hopes for a Germany 
under a government of German choosing. It would raise 
among our friends the most serious doubts about the validity 
of all the international agreements and commitments we have 
made with them in every quarter of the globe. 

One result would be to undermine the mutual confidence 
upon which our entire system of collective security is founded. 
This the Soviets would greet as a great victory over the West. 

Obviously, this choice is unacceptable to us. 

The second choice which the Soviets have compelled us to 
face is the possibility of war. 
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Certainly, the American and Western peoples do not want 
war. The whole world knows this. Global conflict under mod- 
ern conditions could mean the destruction of civilization. The 
Soviet rulers, themselves, are well aware of this fact. 

But all history has taught us the grim lesson that no nation 
has ever been successful in avoiding the terrors of war by re- 
fusing to defend its rights—by attempting to placate aggres- 
sion. 

Whatever risk of armed conflict may be inherent in the 
present Berlin situation, it was deliberately created by the 
Soviet rulers. 

Moreover, the justice of our position is attested by the fact 
that it is ardently supported with virtual unanimity by the 
people of West Berlin. 

The risk of war is minimized if we stand firm. War would 
become more likely if we gave way and encouraged a rule of 
terrorism rather than a rule of law and order. Indeed, this is 
the core of the peace policy which we are striving to carry out 
around the world. In that policy is found the world’s best hope 
for peace. 

Now, our final choice is negotiation, even while we continue 
to provide for our security against every threat. We are seck- 
ing meaningful negotiation at this moment. The United States 
and its allies stand ready to talk with Soviet representa- 
tives at any time and under any circumstances which offer 
prospects of worthwhile results. 

We have no selfish material aims in view. We seek no 
domination over others—only a just peace for the world and 
particularly, in this instance, for the people most involved. 

We are ready to consider all proposals which may help to 
reassure and will take into account the European peoples most 
concerned. 

We are willing to listen to new ideas and are prepared to 
present others. 

We will do everything within our power to bring about 
serious negotiations and to make these negotiations meaningful. 

But let us remind ourselves once again of what we cannot do 

We cannot try to purchase peace by forsaking 2,000,000 
free people of Berlin. 

We cannot agree to any permanent and compulsory division 
of the German nation which would leave Central Europe a 
perpetual powder mill, even though we are ready to discuss 
with all affected nations any reasonable methods for its even 
tual unification. 

We cannot recognize the asserted right of any nation to 
dishonor its international agreements whenever it may choos 
If we should accept such a contention the whole process of 
negotiation would become a barren mockery 

We must not, by weakness or irresolution, increase the risk 
of war. 

Finally, we cannot, merely for the sake of demonstrating 
so-called “flexibility” accept any agreement or arrangement 
which would undermine the security of the United States and 
its allies. 

The Soviet note of March 2 appears to be a move toward 
negotiations on an improved basis. We would never negotiat« 
under a dictated time limit or agenda, or on other unreason- 
able terms. We are, with our allies, however, in view of the 
changed tone of the Soviet note, concerting a reply to that note 

It is my hope that thereby all of us can reach agreement 
with the Soviets on an early meeting at the level of foreign 
ministers. 

Assuming developments that justify a summer meeting at 
the summit, the United States would be ready to participate 
in that further effort. 

Our position, then, is this: We will not retreat one inch 
from our duty. We shall continue to exercise our right of 
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peaceful passage to and from West Berlin. We will not be the 
first to breach the peace; it is the Soviets who threaten the use 
of force to interfere with such free passage. We are ready to 
participate fully in every sincere effort at negotiation that will 
respect the existing rights of all and their opportunity to live 
In peace 

oday's Berlin difficulty is not the first stumbling block that 
international communism has placed along the road to peace. 
The world has enjoyed little relief from tension in the past 
dozen years. As long as the Communist empire continues to 
seek world domination we shall have to face threats to the 
peace, of varying character and location. We have lived and 
will continue to live in a period where emergencies manu- 
factured by the Soviets follow one another like beads on a 
string. 

Whatever the length of that period, we shall have to remain 
continuously ready to repel aggression, whether it be political, 
economic or military. Every day our policies of peace will be 
subjected to test. We must have steadiness and resolution, and 
firm adherence to our own carefully thought-out policies. 

We must avoid letting fear or lack of confidence turn us 
from the course that self-respect, decency and love of liberty 
point out. To do so would be to dissipate the creative energies 
of our people upon whom our real security rests. This we will 
aever do. 

Now, to build toward peace and maintain free world security 
will require action in every field of human enterprise. It can 
only be done by the nations of the free world working to- 
gether in close cooperation, adjusting their differences, sharing 
their common burdens, pursuing their common goals. We are 
carrying out just such an effort. We call it mutual security. 

We recognize that freedom is indivisible. Wherever in the 
world freedom is destroyed, by that much is every free nation 
hurt. 

If the United States, alone, had to carry the full burden of 
defending its interests from the Communist threat, we would 
have to draft a much larger portion of our manhood into the 
armed services, spend many more billions of treasure, and put 
a more intense strain on all our resources and capacities. We 
would become more and more like a garrison state. 

Fortunately, we do not have to adopt such a desperate 
course. Nearly fifty nations have joined with us in a coopera- 
tive effort to protect freedom. 

This system of mutual security allows each nation to provide 
the forces which it is best able to supply. 

Now, what is the strength of these forces? What are we 
contributing to the joint effort? What can we count on from 
our allies? 

Let’s look first at out own contribution. Let us look at it 
from the viewpoint of our own security. 

Of late I—and I am sure the American people—have heard 
or read conflicting claims about our defenses. 

We have heard that our military posture has been sub- 
ordinated to a balanced budget, jeopardizing our national 
defense 

We have heard that our defenses are presently—or they 
will be some time in the future—inadequate to meet recurrent 
Communist threats. 

We have heard that more manpower in our forces than 
I have recommended is essential in the present circumstances, 
for psychological reasons, if for no other. 

My friends, such assertions as these are simply not true. 
They are without foundation, Ir is not likely, however, and 
this is indeed fortunate, that such assertions will lead the 
Soviet Union to miscalculate our true strength. 

The design of our defense is the product of the best com- 
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posite judgment available for the fulfillment of our security 
needs. 

First, we are devoting great sums for the maintenance of 
forces capable of nuclear retaliatory strikes. This capability is 
our indispensable deterrent to aggression against us. 

The central core of our deterrent striking force is our 
Strategic Air Command with its long-ranged bombers. They 
are reinforced by naval aircraft, missiles of varying types, and 
tactical fighter bombers. This array will soon include weapons 
of even greater power and effectiveness. 

The capacity of our combined striking forces represents 
an almost unimaginable destructive power. It is protected by 
a vast early warning system and by powerful air defense forces. 

More and more this great retaliatory force will feature 
intermediate as well as long-range missiles capable of reaching 
any target on the earth. As we steadily go through the transi- 
tion period from bomber to missile as the backbone of this 
striking force, we nevertheless continue replacing bombers, 
powerful as we know them now to be, with others of greater 
power, greater range and greater speed. In this way we take 
care of the needs of this year and those immediately ahead, 
even as we plan, develop and build for the future. 

We are engaged in an endless process of research, develop- 
ment and production to equip our forces with new weapons. 

This process is tremendously costly, even should we con- 
sider it only in terms of money. If we are to master the 
problem of security over a prolonged period, we cannot forever 
borrow from the future to meet the needs of the present. 

Therefore, we must concentrate our resources on those 
things we need most, minimizing those programs that make 
less decisive contributions to our nation. Effective defense 
comes first. 

Today there is no defense field to which we are devoting 
more talent, skill and money than that of missile development. 

I'd like to have you look at this chart showing three lists 
of missiles. 


U. S. MISSILES ARSENAL 














Available Active Research 
Type Now in Use in 1959 and Development 
Genie Falcon Gar III Falcon Gar IX 
Air Sidewinder Falcon Gar IV Falcon Gar XI 
Sparrow I Eagle 
” Sparrow Ill 
Air Falcon Gar I 
Falcon Gar II 
Air Corvus 
to Bullpup Zuni Hound Dog 
Surface Quail 
Surface Nike Ajax Hawk Tartar 
Nike Hercules Bomarc Nike Zeus 
ad Terrier 
Air Talos 
Honest John Little John Sergeant 
Surface Corporal Lacrosse Pershing 
Redstone Mace Polaris 
= Regulus I Jupiter Titan 
Surface Matador Snark Minuteman 


Thor Atlas 








The first list shows seventeen different types of missiles 
now in use by our armed forces. 

The second list shows missiles that will be available for 
use in 1959. There are eleven different types. 

The third list shows thirteen more types of missiles now 
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in the research and development stages. In all there are forty- 
one types of missiles. 

Now, there is, of course, a constant parade of improvements, 
with newer and better weapons constantly crowding out the 
older and less efficient ones. 

The first model of any new piece of equipment is always 
relatively primitive. The first sewing machine, the first type- 
writer, the first automobile—all left much to be desired. And 
even the rockets that dazzle us today will soon become the 
Model T’s—the Tin Lizzies—of the Missile Age. 

We must never become frozen in obsolescence. 

In addition to the forces comprising our retaliatory striking 
power, we have potent and flexible naval, ground and am- 
phibious elements. We have a growing array of nuclear- 
powered ships, both submarines and surface vessels. 

World-wide deployment of Army divisions, including mis- 
sile units, increases the ability of the United States Army 
and the Marines to rapidly apply necessary force to any area 
of trouble. At home, the Strategic Army Corps is ready and 
able to move promptly as needed to any area of the world. 

I believe that the American people want, are entitled to, 
can indefinitely pay for, and now have and will continue to 
have a modern, effective and adequate military establishment. 
In this over-all conviction, I am supported by the mass of thie 
best military opinion I can mobilize, and by scientific and every 
other kind of talent that is giving its attention to a problem 
to which I personally have devoted a lifetime. 

As all thoughtful citizens know, our own security requires 
the supplemental and reinforcing strength provided by the 
free world’s total. 

In the Far East, nations with which we are associated in 
a common defense system have over a million trained soldiers 
standing watch over the free world frontiers. 

In Europe, the efforts of fifteen nations are united to 
support freedom. 

In global totals, our friends are contributing over 200 
ground divisions, 30,000 aircraft and 2,500 combatant naval 
vessels to the task of defending the free world. 

For every soldier we have under arms, our free world allies 
have five. 

Through each of these stout efforts we strengthen the bonds 
of freedom. 

Our mutual security program supports this joint under- 
taking by helping to equip our partners with the weapons 
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they cannot by themselves provide, and by helping them 
keep their economies strong. 

This mutual effort provides a constructive, long-term 
answer to the recurrent crises engineered by the Communists. 
Ir strengthens the stability of free nations, and lessens oppor- 
tunities for Communist subversion and penetration. It sup- 
ports economic growth and gives hope and confidence to the 
cause of freedom. It is America’s strongest instrument for 
positive action in the world today. 

Last Friday I sent to the Congress a special message pre- 
senting my recommendations for this important part of our 
defense and security program for the coming year. Let me 
repeat that definition of this program. It is an important part 
of our defense and security program for the coming year. 

In my judgment, there is no better means of showing our 
resolution, our firmness and our understanding of the Com- 
munist challenge than to support this program in full measure. 

These funds are vital to our national and free world security. 

Any misguided effort to reduce them below what I have 
recommended weakens the sentries of freedom wherever they 
stand, 

In this conviction, also, I am supported by the military 
experts of our government. 

Fellow Americans, of one thing I am sure: That we have 
the courage and capacity to meet the stern realities of the 
present and the future. We need only to understand the 
issues and to practice the self-discipline that freedom demands. 

Our security shield is the productivity of our free economy, 
the power of our military forces and the enduring might of a 
great community of nations determined to defend their 
freedom. 

We Americans have been, from the beginning, a free 
people—people who by their spiritual and moral strength 
and their love of country provide the mainspring for all we 
have done, are doing and will do. In these truths we place 
our faith. 

So, together with our allies we stand firm wherever the 
probing finger of any aggressor may point. Thus we lessen the 
risk of aggression. Thus we shall, with resolution and courage, 
struggle ever forward to the dream of a just and permanent 
peace. 

God helping us, we shall stand always equal to the challenge. 

Thank you, and good night. 


Why The United States 
Should Stand Fast 


IN BERLIN, QUEMOY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


By EUGENE LYONS, Author; Senior Editor of Reader's Digest; first president and presently a trustee of the American 
Committee for Liberation 


Delivered before the Detroit Economic Club, Detroit, Michigan, February 16, 1959 


MERE WRITER facing a roomful of distinguished 

businessmen, as I am doing, is impressed and even a bit 

intimidated. While he’s been making black marks on 

white paper, here before him are the doers, the builders, the 
practical men. 

So it is reluctantly, and only as a matter of conscience, that 

I must begin on a sour note—by congratulating American 

businessmen, not on their wisdom, but on their strong 

stomachs. I’m not referring to these ritual luncheons either. 

I'm referring to their recent binge of hospitality to one of the 


toughest, cruelest and most cynical chieftains of the Moscow 
murder-bund. 

There were plenty of Americans who refused to fraternize 
with Comrade Mikoyan—Congressmen, labor leaders, church- 
men—but not, so far at least as the public record goes, a 
single eminent businessman. 

Those who spurned meetings with Mikoyan were, I believe, 
a lot closer to basic American sentiment than those who dined, 
wined and applauded the butcher of Budapest. They showed, 
it seems to me, more moral sensitivity and more political 
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sense. Congressman Judd of Minnesota spoke for them all 
when he declared that he would not dine with Mikoyan for 
the same reasons that he “would not attend a social function 
honoring Hitler, Himmler, Nero or Genghis Khan.” “Ghosts 
of many enslaved, tortured and murdered human beings,” he 
went on to say, ‘will be looking down on the dinner.” 

There was no such squeamishness among bankers, business- 
men and industrialists. They turned out eagerly, by the hun- 
dreds, to shake bloody hand and applaud the impudent 
lies. And they frowned upon the “unmannerly” refugees from 
communist terror who tried to remind free men that the 
visitor was a ruthless assassin of freedom. Almost any one of 
those humble pickets might have told them more vital truths 
about communism than the slick Mikoyan. 

Our business community, more than anyone else, helped 
to make Mikoyan’s American safari almost a triumphal tour. 
It provided him with a platform for raw deception—especially 
the deception, now being spread throughout the Soviet slave 
empire—that the American people have forgotten Hungary, 
their own murdered airmen and other piled-up communist 
crimes, 

Many of those who played up to the Soviet emissary are 
having second thoughts. Where there were red carpets there 
are now some red faces. Certain of the eager-beaver hosts 
claim that they talked “tough” to Stalin’s—now Khrushchev's 

man Friday. Unhappily none of the toughness showed at the 
time. The public picture, throughout the world, was plainly 
that of an orgy of cordiality for a leader of the world move- 
ment pledged to our extermination. 

Did any of those who entertained Mikoyan pause to look at 
the spectacle through the eyes of the enemies of the regime 
in Soviet Russia itself? The Mikoyan affair has been a stun- 
ning blow to the morale of these people, to their spirit of 
resistance. 

Whatever the alibis for kowtowing to Mikoyan, it has re- 
duced our moral stature. We who so recently were expressing 
horror over the blood-bath in Hungary were now “honoring” 
the man who helped organize the carnage! And what did we 
get in return? Only a phony amiability, and some verbal 
soothing syrup. The statements that sounded most reasonable 
and made optimistic headlines here were not even reported in 
Russia—just pap for American gullibles. Lenin once said that 
when it comes to hanging capitalists, they will be bidding 
against one another for the sale of the rope. That unflattering 
estimate, we may be sure, has been revised—downward—as a 
result of the Mikoyan episode. 

This Soviet visitor had a special claim on the good will of 
American industry. During the war there was a vast network 
of economic espionage here. Tons of industrial data, including 
nuclear information and samples, were stolen and shipped to 
Russia. In direct command of that noble allied enterprise 
stood none other than Anastas Mikoyan. The least that the 
American victims could do ‘in appreciation was to entertain 
him to a fare-thee-well. 

As for Mikoyan's public palaver while in our midst, it adds 
up to a classic example of communist double-talk. He had the 
unmitigated gall to cry, “Peace, peace!” at the very moment his 
government was holding a gun to our heads in the Berlin 
ultimatum. He lied without limit about the American plane 
illegally shot down in his native Soviet Armenia. 

He described the barriers between our two countries as 
“nonsense,” and there was no one to remind him publicly that 
we do not regard freedom and morality, systematic violation of 
treaties and mass murder of innocents, including innocent 
Americans, as nonsense. 

Mikoyan praised certain Americans for “helping to build 
Soviet industry.” One can only hope that the kind words 
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brought a flush of shame to the cheeks of a few of our captains 
of industry. By now they know, or ought to know, that the 
weapons and equipment produced by the Soviet industry 
they helped to build in due time killed American boys in 
Korea, slaughtered Hungarian women and children in their 
streets, and now threaten our very civilization. 

But Mikoyan was telling the truth this once. I was in Soviet 
Russia throughout its First Five Year Plan and can attest that 
it was more truly an American than a Soviet plan. At the peak 
there were some 10,000 foreign engineers and technicians 
engaged on it, most of them Americans. The Kremlin could 
not have gotten its industrialization off the ground if the West 
had not been blinded by a fever for immediate profit. It’s an 
unpleasant thought, but one that should be faced today, when 
the communists desperately need our machines and machine 
tools for their latest seven-year plan. 

It was hinted to me that I might profitably comment on a 
certain financier who preceded me on this famous rostrum. I 
felt that Mikoyan rated priority, yet I can’t resist a few kind 
words on Mr. Cyrus Eaton. Here’s a man who insists that 
America is more of a police state than Russia; who has said 
that the Kremlin, unlike Washington, speaks for all its people; 
that our FBI is as bad as the Kremlin’s murderous Secret 
Police. These are, of course, profound observations which in- 
dicate a deep political thinker and student, a man of balanced 
judgment. 

Mr. Eaton has asked our country to “quit meddling in the 
affairs of other nations’—to quit meddling, that is to say, 
with Moscow's meddling in our own and every other nation. 
Just why he wants to give Moscow a monopoly of meddling, 
with the free world in the posture of a sitting duck, is not 
quite clear. 

Mr. Eaton asked you, as he has asked other audiences, to 
“trust Russia.” Now as a businessman he would not, I assume, 
invest money without a tough-minded and thorough study 
of the credit record and reliability of those whom he must 
trust. But he is ready to invest the survival of our country, 
the survival of freedom on this planet, without such a study, 
by an act of sublime faith. 

If anything is crystal clear in the world picture today it is 
that the Kremlin has violated virtually every treaty, every 
pledge, every promise it ever made. The injunction to “trust 
Russia” therefore amounts to a prescription for suicide and 
anyone who accepts it uncritically is yielding to what Freudi- 
ans call the death wish. 

I'm not straying from the subject assigned to me in these 
introductory references. They are wholly pertinent to the 
challenge in Berlin, the Formosa Strait, the Middle East and 
all other areas of Soviet infiltration and manipulation. The 
Soviet minister's reception here—he said in California that 
he felt as if he were in his own Soviet Union!—and the 
attention being paid to the Eatons—point up the failure— 
worse, the refusal—of the free world to understand the nature 
of communism and its challenge. It reveals once more the 
chronic wishful thinking that has made us, these 40 years, 
such easy marks for communist blandishments and perfidy. 

The West's willful ignorance, its political sleep-walking, 
are prime elements in Moscow's calculations whenever it 
touches off another of the periodic crises to test our nerves, 
and intensify our jitters. Repeatedly they have gambled— 
and won—on our refusal to see that we are engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle and not in an international parlor 
game; on our pathetic eagerness to “end the cold war”; on our 
hunger for narcotic phrases about peacetime coexistence. The 
communists know our yearning for some patent medicine that 
will permit us to sleep in peace, and they exploit it to the 
limit. 
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How can we square “peaceful coexistence” with the 
Leninist mission of permanent world revolution, from which 
the present rulers have not retreated a single inch? It’s a 
meaningless phrase intended to disarm us psychologically, so 
that they may more easily pursue that mission. 

Khrushchev and his mob have made that amply clear again 
and again. As recently as 1957, the Moscow magazine, Kom- 
munist, wrote: “The socialist and bourgeois ideologies are 
mutually exclusive; there is not and cannot be any peaceful 
coexistence between them.” And that goes back to the found- 
er’s, Lenin's, thesis, in 1920: “As soon as we are strong 
enough to strike down capitalism, we shall seize it by the 
throat.” But at our end we persist in the pathetic hope that 
the communist cancer can be cured with cultural exchanges, 
doses of good will and courtesy to visiting Kremlin killers. 

Certainly the communists themselves can’t be blamed for 
our complacency and confusion. They have shouted their in- 
tentions so that even the deaf could hear them. Lenin, Stalin, 
Khrushchev and their myriad mouthpieces have made no secret 
of their plans—so successfully carried out that already a third 
of the human race is writhing under the Kremlin’s iron heel. 

Winston Churchill did us no favor when he called Russia 
“a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” Actually, 
few historical phenomena are less mysterious and enigmatic. 
Communist purposes have been spelled out all too clearly both 
in words and in actions. 

The real enigma is why we who are earmarked for conquest 
prefer to kid ourselves that communism can somehow be 
bought off, or contained, or induced to commit suicide by 
suddenly renouncing global conspiracy and world dominion. 
We behave as if this were a conventional disagreement be- 
tween mations—a question of territory and markets and 
colonies, as in the past. But it’s nothing of the kind. What's 
involved is the “permanent revolution” unleashed by Lenin, 
promoted with increasing zeal and increasing success by all 
his successors. And we're doomed to defeat as long as we 
subsist on political tranquilizers. 

The Great Western Powers, custodians of mankind’s 
treasures of freedom and culture, seem to have suffered a 
disastrous loss of nerve. Western policies have been wholly 
defensive, improvised in a panic to meet the crisis of the 
hour, while ignoring the larger, all-embracing crisis of this 
historical period, of which each new outbreak is only a part. 

We have shied away from firm, consistent policies on the 
ground that we might “antagonize” the enemy and close 
the doors to “understandings” with him. But the enemy has 
had no such inhibitions. He has attacked, attacked, and attacked. 
If you are under any illusion that there has been a change on 
this score since Stalin’s death, read the speeches of Khrush- 
chev and Gromyko at their Party Congress last month. 

Oh I know, I shall be asked, “Do you want a Third World 
War?” But the question makes little sense. It evades the grim 
lesson of very recent history—that appeasement and retreat, 
far from ending danger are the guarantees of more terrible 
dangers to come. Nobody in his senses wants war—and that 
includes me and Khrushchev. The real question is whether 
war is best avoided by softness, jitters, submission to black- 
mail, piecemeal surrenders—or by a principled, self-respect- 
ing firmness. 

Those who point with trembling fingers to the new military 
strength of the Soviets should be reminded that communism 
scored its greatest triumphs precisely in the years when the 
free world held overwhelming military superiority; that the 
Kremlin conquered country after country at a time when we 
had an absolute monopoly of nuclear power. This land of 
poker players has consistently been bluffed out of winning 
hands. 
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The primary Soviet advantage, now as then, is not in 
material might. On that level we can continue to out-match 
them, if we make up our minds to do so. No, their advantage 
lies on other levels—in their zeal, their determination, their 
unswerving dedication to a fixed goal. When two fighters are 
in the ring, one determined to score a knock-out and the other 
looking only for a draw, who is likely to win? 

There are those who argue that anything—even surrender— 
is better than war. Others imply this withouc saying it. At 
best that’s a shabby, morally shocking proposition. People 
who fear death more than they love liberty, justice, and honor 
no longer deserve to survive as independent human beings. 
Already, before the chains have been welded on their wrists 
and ankles, they have assumed the posture of slaves. 

The mischief of announcing in advance that we don’t intend 
to defend our way of life is that it helps to provoke the 
very catastrophe it proposes to evade. For it amounts to an 
open invitation to the enemy to make more demands, issue 
more daring ultimatums, create more dangerous crises. And 
these in turn push the world closer and closer to the wall of 
ultimate despair where even a terrified kitten turns on a big 
dog. 

The advocates of surrender-rather-than-war are still few, 
of course. But their extreme view reflects, as in an enlarging 
mirror, the attitude of the free world. It differs only in degree 
from the policies we have actually followed. 

Take Korea. There we won a costly victory, then proceeded 
to turn it into a more costly defeat, rather than risk the attack 
on the enemy’s sanctuary in Manchuria demanded by Mac- 
Arthur, Van Fleet, Stratmeyer and nearly all our military 
leaders. And remember that we had, at the time, unquestioned 
control of the air and exclusive control of the atomic weapon. 
Red China could not possibly have held out alone, and Moscow 
would not have courted annihilation. 

A decisive United Nations victory might well have stopped 
Chinese Communism in its tracks and reversed the whole 
trend of Asian history. But instead of clinching our victory, 
we settled for an uneasy stalemate that will burst into flames 
again just as soon as Moscow and Peiping consider the time 
propitious. 

Then there was the siege of Berlin. Of what avail was the 
airlift to save the city, if we are called upon to save it again? 
In retrospect it is clear that had we followed the advice of 
the American military men closest to the scene—had we es- 
tablished our rights of access by force—there would have 
been no war, and there might have been no repetition of the 
challenge at a more dangerous time, such as we face today. 

An even greater opportunity to arrest the expansion of 
communism—the kind that may not return for a great many 
years—was opened up when the people of Hungary overthrew 
their hated puppet regime. There were a hundred things the 
free world could have done, this side of open military in- 
volvement, to help the heroic people maintain their new-won 
freedom and head off Soviet intervention. Moscow, in fact, 
hesitated for nearly a week before sending its tanks rolling. 
It had to make sure that the West would not interfere with 
the slaughter. Obligingly, we gave them that assurance. 

Yet the Kremlin was scarcely in a position then to invite 
a world war. Its whole satellite empire was tensed for revolt, 
and its own country, especially its youth, was in a rebellious 
mood. But Moscow had one great source of strength—namely, 
our psychological weakness. Again free nations were paralyzed 
by lack of nerve and heart and moral passion, and the unique 
chance to cut communism down to size was deliberately 
thrown away. 

Or turn to China. In 1955 we forced the Nationalists to give 
up the Tachen Islands. Today we see that this has merely 
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enabled the communists to advance their fighting line to 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

When the aggression against Quemoy was unleashed, a 
few months ago, hysterical voices were raised here, in England, 
and elsewhere, demanding withdrawal from the offshore 
islands. They painted a panicky picture of the world going 
up in smoke unless the Chinese communists got what they 
wanted, and quick. But Secretary Dulles, almost alone, insisted 
on rejecting intimidation. And even limited resistance has 
sufficed to deny the communists another victory by default. 

If those islands are surrendered, or lost, exactly nothing 
will be settled. The line of conflict will simply have been 
moved deeper into our area—to Formosa, then to Okinawa 
and other American outposts, and after that perhaps to the 
Philippines. The trouble with buying peace by concessions 
and compromise is that the communists never stay bought. 
On the contrary, every payment “ups the ante” for the next 
hold-up. 

And today there are voices, not so many or so loud but 
still powerful, urging that we seek what they call a “sensible 
compromise” in Berlin. Their zeal for appeasement is masked 
with beguiling talk of negotiation and disengagement—but 
it's still the same sick urge to surrender rather than risk 
conflict 

The Berlin ultimatum is aggression pure and simple, 
unprovoked, illegal, defiant. Moscow threatens to abrogate 
rights held by the West under wartime agreements, explicitly 
reaffirmed after the lifting of the Berlin blockade. It is a 
unilateral cancellation of clearcut agreements. 

Let's have not only the political but the moral picture clear. 
We are tied to the two-and-a-quarter million men, women 
and children in West Berlin by solemn documents, by or- 
dinary human compassion, by simple self-interest. They have 
stood up to the communists because of unflinching confidence 
in our pledges. It was on the basis of our assurances of safety 
that they built homes and industries and founded families. 
To turn those people over to communist vengeance would be 
a crime and a betrayal. If the free nations fail this supreme 
test, they will go down the drain of history and will not even 
deserve a better fate. 

Let's not bemuse ourselves again with the hope that a tiny 
concession here and there—a soupcon of dishonor in the 
name of flexibiliry—will end the crisis. It will merely estab- 
lish the conditions for a bigger crisis tomorrow. If we give 
Communist East Germans authority over the land and 
sky approaches to the beleaguered city, it would be merely 
the beginning of a process, no matter how the submission is 
disguised to save our face. 

Step by step, the remaining autonomy of West Berlin 
would be cut away until, through sheer attrition, the city is 
drowned in the surrounding sea of totalitarian horror. The 
vengeance wreaked upon its people would then make Buda- 
pest look like a picnic. And the first to be tortured and 
liquidated would be our friends, precisely those who played 
bravely on our team. 

Of course we must stand fast on Berlin, on Quemoy, in 
the Near East, in Iran, at every point where communism 
presses forward. Compromise may buy a little time—time 
that is more valuable to the communists than to us, because 
they are more skillful in using it—but it will solve nothing. 
Whenever Moscow succeeds in making an outrageous ag- 
gression stick, the next one is even more outrageous. 

In the Berlin gambit we see again the familiar Soviet 
technique. It is to create a crisis, then demand “counter- 
proposals.” The bandit covers you with a gun, asks for all 
you possess, then suggests you make counter-proposals! Wha 
could be more reasonable? And if you hesitate, even some of 
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your friends complain that you lack “flexibility.” 

To stand fast involves risks, terrible risks. But the risks of 
yielding are far greater, far more terrible. Remember that 
the only threatened segments of the map which have been 
kept out of communist hands are those where we showed 
courage and a clear determination to back words with action. 
Greece and Iran and at least part of Turkey would by this 
time have been securely behind the Iron Curtain had we 
not acted boldly and in time. 

By the same token, our position is least stable, most explosive, 
precisely in the areas where we made most concessions and 
surrenders, as in Germany and Korea and China. We sought 
to buy peace in our time by turning over 100 million people 
in Eastern Europe—all of them our friends and most of them 
our allies—to the Red barbarians. We sought to buy peace 
in Asia by giving communism the right of way in Manchuria, 
then in all of China. You know what we bought instead. 

Much of our weakness derives from a myth that defies 
common sense—the enfeebling myth that Soviets somehow 
dread war less than we do; that if we dare affirm our rights 
they will begin tossing bombs. The men in the Kremlin are 
utterly ruthless, but they are not suicidal maniacs. They are 
more determined than ever to achieve one communist world, 
but this doesn’t mean that they seek an all-out global war. 

On the contrary, they aim to take over our world and its 
wealth intact, not in a heap of nuclear ruins. Above all, they 
don’t want their own base of power, Soviet Russia, and the 
material foundations of that power, the Soviet industrial 
complex, reduced to rubble. They do not, of course, exclude 
the possibility of war, but they are profoundly sure that they 
can win the world without a major war, by means of the 
relentless harassments that we have come to call the cold war. 

Now as always, the communists count on victory through 
propaganda, subversion, machiavellian diplomacy, the foment- 
ing of economic crises and civil strife in target areas. They 
count on undermining our self-confidence and in the end 
destroying our will to resist. Safe in the knowledge that we 
won't start a final fight, they whip up panic fear of war in 
order to exact concessions, compromises and thinly disguised 
surrenders from a terrorized world. 

The Soviet leaders, I am convinced, fear a-real war even 
more than we do. Surely, after the events in East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary they have reason to wonder and worry 
which way satellite guns will be pointed in the showdown. 
They must reckon with the likelihood of rebellion in Eastern 
Europe and, more important, they cannot count, as a certainty, 
upon the allegiance of their own subjects. 

These gentry have a chilling memory of what happened in 
1941, when the Germans attacked and they had to fight a 
war on two fronts—against the foreign foe and against their 
own people. Millions of Red soldiers surrendered virtually 
withour resistance, and nearly everywhere the invaders were 
greeted with joy as liberators from communism. 

Only after the nature of the Nazi beast and his insulting 
racial arrogance became obvious did the Soviet people rally 
around their hated tyrant. And even then close to a million 
Soviet patriots put on German uniforms to fight against the 
Kremlin regime. We have forgotten this, but not Khrushchev 
and his confreres when they weigh the hazards of war. 

The great gulf of mutual distrust and hatred between the 
Soviet masters and their slaves, between the rulers and the 
ruled, is a fact of transcendant importance, which we have 
ignored and have lacked the wisdom to exploit. In my book 
“Our Secret Allies,” I tried to show that Soviet history amounts 
to a continuous civil war between the regime and the people. 
That war is now, if anything, more intense than in Stalin's 
period. The new intelligentsia, and especially the youth, are 
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in a ferment of soul-searching and discontent. This is not 
my guess—it has been repeatedly admitced by the regime 
itself. 

As against the bland assumption by 3-week tourist experts 
that the people are behind the regime, there is the towering 
fact that in 41 years of absolute power, Soviet communism 
has failed to win what political scientists call “legitimacy.” 
It cannot, that is to say, count on the automatic loyalty of its 
subjects. It still feels obliged to maintain colossal machinery 
of brainwashing and internal secret police. It still dares not 
risk the slightest freedom of speech and press and must 
continue to seal its frontiers hermetically against outside ideas 
by jamming and censorships and medieval punishments. It 
continues to behave more like an occupying force in a con- 
quered province than a native government. 

I am not suggesting that we cam expect a revolution 
tomorrow or the day after. I do say that the potentials for 
internal trouble are there; that the masters are deeply scared 
of an uprising of the slaves, especially under the impact of a 
devastating war. 

In talking of “the Russians,” we should never fail to 
distinguish between the dictators and their long-suffering 
subjects. Nor should we ever lose sight of the nature of the 
Soviet setup—the framework of police-state oppression and 
terror: now harsh, now soft, but terror still. Too many of our 
hurry-up experts describe “achievements” without mentioning 
that they are talking about a prison-land. It is as if they 
described the fine work being done in the shops of Alcatraz 
or Sing Sing but failed to make clear that they're talking 
about a prison. 

And that leads me to another timely caution: namely, that 
not even eminent Senators or educators or industrialists can 
buy an understanding of a phenomenon as vast and complex 
as Communist Russia at the price of a 10 or 30-day tour— 
not even if it’s capped with a personal interview with Khrush- 
chev. Real understanding calls for long and deep study. 
Recently a Special Committee on Communist Tactics set up 
by the American Bar Association offered some advice. “For 
those who want to understand communism” its report said, 
“we prescribe, not a 15-day trip to Russia but 15 days in a 
library studying the communist conspiracy.” I think it’s sound 
advice. 

We have no alternative in common sense but to maintain 
our military vitality. It’s our last-ditch insurance against all 
contingencies, the guarantee of everything else we do or dare. 
But the fateful decisions are being made now, by means short 
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of war. The much discussed gap in missiles is negligible by 
comparison with the huge, almost complete gap in political 
weapons—those that have been giving the communists an 
unbroken series of large and small victories. That's the gap, 
above all, that must be closed if we are to survive. 

The communists do not even pretend that what now exists 
is peace. For them it is war with revolutionary cold-war 
weapons—war to the finish: our finish. And that war can't 
be “called off.” Even if Moscow wished to do so—which it 
decidedly doesn’t—it couldn’t dismantle its world-wide ap- 
paratus of infiltration and subversion, its communist parties, 
its global empire of false-front organizations, its para-military 
formations in some places, its vast agencies of mischief every- 
where. 

The essence of the matter, which so many of our opinion 
makers fail to grasp, is in the dual nature of the Kremlin. It 
is at the same time a conventional government and the spear- 
head of a world revolutionary movement. That's the hidden 
trap in negotiations with the Soviets. Agreements undertaken 
by the government, even if they were kept, would not be 
binding upon world communism. Often, in fact, they have 
provided a convenient cover for expanded and intensified 
communist activity. 

Like it Or not, the great and inescapable task of our epoch 
is not to end the cold war but to win it. And to win it we 
must acknowledge its reality, then develop a strategy for 
fighting it boldly, aggressively, on a scale commensurate with 
the stakes involved—meanwhile maintaining military superi- 
ority to make sure that the war remains cold. 

It’s late, but not too late, to save our civilization and the 
values we cherish from being overrun by the new barbarism. 
We must face up, once and for all, to the fact that the 
struggle with communism can’t be wished away; that it won't 
end until their world or ours is eliminated. There is no reason 
why we should merely wait for the next communist blow 
to descend. We, too, should confront the enemy with hard 
choices at times and in places of our choosing; encourage and 
intensify the tides of mutiny under the policed surface of 
Soviet life; keep the communists constantly off balance—in 
sum, we should do to them what they have been so successfully 
doing to us. 

I am uncomfortably conscious that because of the limited 
time I have dealt with vast issues in very summary, and there- 
fore oversimplified, fashion. But I know I can count on your 
forgiveness. I consider it both an honor and a unique oppor- 
tunity to have been invited to address you. 


Can We Win The Hot Economic War? 


WE MUST HAVE UNITY TO BE PRODUCTIVE 
By LANSING P. SHIELD, President, The Grand Union Company and The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered at the twenty-second annual Congressional Dinner to honor New Jersey's Delegation in the United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1959 


N UNUSUAL GATHERING of leaders of government, 
organized labor and industry such as this provides 
an opportunity for all of us to achieve better under- 
standing. In these critical times, is there anything more 
urgent than the development of teamwork between these 
three important segments of our society? And this applies 
particularly to New Jersey—the most highly industrialized 
State in the Union. 
Despite unparalleled prosperity and spectacular achieve- 
ments in mass production and mass distribution, our economy 


in New Jersey and throughout the nation is labeled as a 
high-cost one—and as each month rolls by, the break-even 
point for both industry and government rises. We might as 
well face it, we are living in a plush economy. Because of 
high costs, world markets are slipping away from us. 

Within the last 12 months, Khrushchev, Mikoyan and 
company have made trade agreements with 11 countries. Dur- 
ing that same period we haven't signed a single agreement. In 
today’s papers (Thursday, February 5, 1959) Khrushchev 
calls for the end of the cold war. This is understandable 
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because he feels sure of victory in the hot economic war. 
In his speech yesterday before the 21st Soviet Party Congress 
in Moscow, he boasted that “economic competition was now 
enough to win the world to Communism.” 

As a nation we are in danger of losing out to a competitor 
who has a built-in, low-cost austerity program. His economy, 
contrasted with ours, has a constantly lowering break-even 
point and the cost of goods in Russia is being steadily reduced. 

The complete answer to the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves does not lie solely in reducing government spending, 
freezing prices and wages nor in further mechanization. We 
already lead the world in that area (I'm referring to mechaniza- 
tion—not spending) and it’s ironical that the more we 
mechanize, the higher go our costs. The President has warned 
us that unless we reverse this trend which is weakening us 
both internally and externally, it may be necessary to put our 
economic body into a strait jacket in the form of wage 
and price controls. It is up to us to choose now between 
teamwork and dictation or the freedom of choice may be 
taken away from us. 

As leaders in government, business and labor, we have been 
fighting small battles among ourselves instead of presenting 
a united front—a truly United States of America against our 
adversary, the Kremlin. 

As an example, here in the United States, industry and 
urganized labor meet as antagonists annually or bi-annually 
at the bargaining table and then withdraw until the next 
battle. Between political campaigns, government and industry 
often tear each other down. 

While we have been trying to solve the problem of integra- 
tion in race relationships, we have actually been practicing 
segregation in Our economic relationships. 

A form of class warfare is adding fuel to the flames that 
are licking at the foundations of our society and our freedoms. 
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Recently a columnist in the New York Times pointed out 
that “both political parties seem to be solidifying along the 
lines of class interests.” 

Can anyone say there is a conscious, common effort to 
promote integration and understanding between organized 
labor and management—and to a somewhat lesser degree, 
between government and industry? 

Recently, recognizing my own shortcomings in this area, 
I invited to lunch a well-known labor leader in a neighboring 
state and a United States Senator. After two hours in whi¢h 
we exchanged views (no holds barred) all three of us came 
away with a better understanding of the problems of the 
others and we all wanted another meeting. 

This week one of the top labor leaders in New Jersey 
told me the time was overdue for management and labor to 
bury the hatchet, particularly in view of the international 
situation. It is heartening to find that leaders in every field 
are becoming aware of the necessity for government, labor and 
industry to close ranks. 

In a shooting war, we get together because we are thor- 
oughly aroused to the common danger. If we are to win this 
hot economic war, a united front is equally imperative. 

May I respectfully suggest to the representatives of Federal 
and State Governments present tonight that industry would 
be glad to join any effort to bring about a closer working 
relationship with government and with labor. Perhaps an 
improved relationship might be initiated by a conference 
of leaders in Washington, followed by meetings at the state 
level. Such action would not only be good business and 
good politics, but would be a definite first step toward the 
objective of developing unity. 

We must have unity to be productive—we must be 
productive to be strong—we must be strong to remain free. 


Position of the United States 
in the Berlin Crisis 


URGENT THAT ENTIRE WORLD UNDERSTAND OUR INTENTIONS 
By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Senator from Arkansas 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 16, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, as Mr. Khrushchev maneuvers the 

Berlin situation on a giddy course toward the 

conference table, the doubts and fears of our people 

are probably growing almost in proportion to his capricious 
and throughly unpredictable ‘statements. 

Clearly, the executive branch must have a free hand in 
finding an acceptable solution to the Berlin question. Yet, 
it is also clear that all Americans should have a keen apprecia- 
tion of our Government's position and of just what is meant 
when we say we are standing firm. They want, I should think, 
and surely deserve, to see in a clearer and deeper perspective 
the inherent character of our policy. And this applies to our 
friends abroad, as well as to the American people. 

Among many responsible Europeans, there is a suspicion 
that we are weakening, that we are being lured into a con- 
ference in which all important concessions will be made 
by our side. They observe that, even as we profess firmness, 
we are trimming our conventional forces. A prominent French 
editor has been quoted as saying: 


They— 

Meaning some French officials— 

think you are about to commit treason in a war that has 

already started. 

So it becomes urgent that not only the Russians, but the 
entire world, understand our intentions—intentions which 
I believe are shared by Republicans and Democrats alike. If 
we fail to make our intentions clear, we shall have disheartened 
our friends and people everywhere who value freedom; and 
we shall, of course, have done our adversary a great service. 

My purpose in making this brief statement, therefore, is 
not only to reassure our friends, but also to make clear to the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, and thereby avoid miscalculations 
on their part, that, despite the free debate characteristic of a 
democracy, the American people, regardless of party, stand 
united on the following propositions: 

First. The United States will make no separate, or unilateral, 
deals with the Soviet Union. 

Second. The United States will not be driven or enticed 
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from Berlin or from West Germany. We intend to stay until 
such time as we, in concert with the Governments of West 
Germany, France, and Britain, decide to withdraw. Such 
withdrawal will come only as a result of some agreement with 
the Russians on issues larger than Berlin which we and our 
allies believe is in our interest. To leave Berlin prematurely, 
or before Russia’s goad, would induce consequences of a 
psychological nature in both the German sectors, ranging from 
cynical mistrust of our reliability to despair itself. The fabric 
of the Western Alliance would undoubtedly begin to unravel. 
And the neutral societies, anxiously watching this struggle 
of two great systems, would probably commence an unflat- 
tering evaluation of our chances. 

Third. The United States cannot in honor accept, even 
tacitly, any proposition designed to formalize the subjugation 
of the once free satellite peoples. Our society owes much of its 
character to the 18th century philosophers who gave meaning 
and depth to the term freedom. We could no more accept the 
permanent subjugation of freedom in the satellites than we 
could consent to any compromise of freedom in Berlin or 
West Germany. 

This is not to say that we intend to use force against the 
Soviets to bring about the liberation of these presently sub- 
jugated peoples. False hopes of physical intervention by us 
should not be encouraged. 

It does mean that we deny that the Russians have any legal 
or moral right to dominate these subject peoples. We reject 
the validity of their position based solely upon superior 
physical power. 

It does mean, we believe, that in time the public opinion 
of the world will cause the Russian people to relinquish their 
control of the once free peoples of Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. 

We may even hope that as conditions of life improve in the 
U. S. S. R., the harsh and brutal attitude of the Russians toward 
their fellow men may be humanized. 

These basic intentions having been stated, it is necessary 
to add that I see no peculiar virtue in the status quo. We must 
not, therefore, be unreceptive to fresh, soundly reasoned ideas. 
We welcome all responsible suggestions aimed at dissipating 
this glow of crisis hanging over Central Europe and the sense 
of futility that goes with it. 


Stop, Look 
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There are negotiable points. Agreements by us and the 
Russians on some of them might serve the interests of both 
nations. In Germany, we find both sides, each bristling with 
nuclear weapons, eyeing one another balefully across an 
unrealistic boundary. It seems to me, for example that if both 
were to move back an equal distance—however slight the 
distance—the possibility of war, especially accidental war, 
would be reduced. 

Much of the difficulty of making progress toward relieving 
tensions in Central Europe derives from the growing use of 
such terms as “easement,” “relocation of forces,” and, especially, 
“disengagement.” If, as seems to be the case, there is a funda- 
mental ambiguity clinging to words like “disengagement — 
and even “negotiation”"—it should be cleared up. These terms 
must not be equated with appeasement and retreat, as too 
often they are. 

It should be clearly understood by friend and foe alike that 
under no circumstances will the United States disengage, or 
relocate its forces, except in return for a bona fide quid pro 
quo—in short, an agreement that would benefit the Western 
Allies at least as much as it would benefit the Soviet Union. 

We ought not to accept the facile axiom that the Russians 
have no intention of ever coming to reasonable terms on 
any matter directly affecting their own interests. To endorse 
such dogma would be to accept an annealing of the present 
situation, surely insupportable over the stretch of time. To 
the corollary admonition—that any deal with Russia would 
have to be} policed—we agree. Neither the United States nor 
any of its allies is prepared to trade an easement of the situa- 
tion for any agreement that could not be effectively monitored. 

Finally, as the time for negotiation draws nearer, it is 
essential to remind ourselves not to expect too much in the 
way of results. A willingness on our part to negotiate, even to 
relocate military forces under the right circumstances, is all 
to the good. However, to expect any substantial easement in 
the near future would be the height of wishful thinking. 
Indeed, it may be a matter of years rather than months before 
the Russians will extend a guid equal in value to our qwo. 
As before, our duty is to strengthen our defenses and our 
resolve. Also, we must not be discouraged. Instead, we should 
chip away relentlessly at the encrusted Communist mixture 
of dogma, braggadocio, and fear that contributes so much 
to keeping world peace in a recurring state of serious 
jeopardy. 


LET’S DETERMINE “WHERE WE ARE AND WHITHER WE ARE TENDING” 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, former Senator of California 


Delivered at the annual banquet of the Young Men’s Republican Club of King County, Seattle, Washington, 
February 12, 1959 


ELLOW AMERICANS, this is no time for defeatism. It 

is the time for reflection, for constructive criticism of past 

action or inaction, for reorganization, and for a forward 
movement along the whole front. 

It was Abraham Lincoln in 1858, the year of his defeat for 
the Senate and 2 years before his election to the Presidency, 
who said: 

“If we could first know where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could then better judge what to do and how to do 
it.” 

For us as Americans and for us as Republicans has come 


simultaneously the imperative need to stop, look, and listen 
in order to determine, if possible, “where we are and whither 
we are tending.” 

The Whig Party failed to do this in the 1850's and passed 
out of existence. 

The Nation in the 1840's and 1850's failed to solve the 
slavery question and the decisions were finally made in the fiery 
crucible of a great civil war. 

There is much talk these days about the need for precinct 
organization. This is, of course, vitally important. But to make 
this No. 1 on the list is to put the cart before the horse. 
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It seems to me that as Republicans we must first determine 
for what we stand rather than for whom we stand. 

Neither our domestic problems nor our international dan- 
gers can be determined safely by official selected on the basis 
of the best Pepsodent smile nor on the basis that regardless 
of the principles or policies for which he stands that the in- 
cumbent of one’s own party has permanent tenure in the 
office he holds. 

Such an approach in these critical times can lead to decay 
in our party and disaster to our Nation. 

It is far less fatal for a party to lose an election than to 
become all things to all men in order to win it. 

Would it not be well for Republicans (and Democrats for 
that matter) to hold annual conventions in each of our States 
in order to get a real grass-roots understanding as to what the 
rank and file think and the things for which they want their 
party to stand? 

I do not believe this can or should be left to the officeholders 
alone. The party is far bigger than any gathering of incum- 
bents on the local, county, State, or National level. 

At times the officeholder may think his own reelection is 
more important than giving the people clear-cut decisions on 
major policy matters. To him it may be, but to the party and 
the Nation vacillation and postponing the decision may lead 
to a more violent outburst later on, as was the case 100 years 
ago. 

Some basic decisions need to be thought out and fought 
out ahead of the national nominating conventions. 

No single person or small group has the answer to all our 
problems as a nation or a party. But I do have a confidence 
that out of the ranks of the people will come the principles 
ind the leadership to again save our Nation at one of the great 
turning points of history. 

Nations, parties, and individuals have both victories and 
defeats. They can and should learn from both. 

I have no regrets for having raised the issues or having 
made the fight in California last year. It helped, I believe, to 
alert the people of our State and of the Nation to some of the 
problems ahead of us. 

Despite misrepresentation of my position and the propa- 
ganda efforts of the labor bosses, the facts of the matter are 
that I believe in strong and effective unions. 

I said last year and I repeat now: 

‘Unions should be responsible to their own membership 
and to the American public. With power must always go re- 
sponsibility. Collective bargaining must not become collective 
bludgeoning.” 

Since last November, James Hoffa has announced his inten- 
tion to have every policeman wear a Teamster membership 
button. 

I do not believe this would be conducive to impartial law 
enforcement, for the public good nor indeed, in the best in- 
terests of labor unionism as a whole. 

How can we best preserve our priceless heritage? That is 
our challenge as a nation, as a party, and as individuals. 

You here will play a part in the great decisions that will 
win or lose this historic battle. 

What are my beliefs in this regard? 

I give them to you, as the reflections of one who for 30 
years has been active in the ranks of the Republican Party and 
for the past 13 years as a Member of the U. S. Senate during 
the last 6 years of which I served as both majority and minority 
leader: 

1. We must preserve the federal constitutional system and 
actively oppose the tendency to break down State lines. 

2. We must preserve American competitive enterprise, from 
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the monopolistic onslaughts of both big business and big 
labor. 

3. We must stand for responsible and solvent government 
on the local, State and National level. 

4. We must stand for the protection of the individual citizen 
against the encroachments of the criminal underworld, labor 
goonsters or business racketeers and this is and should remain 
primarily the responsibility of local and State authorities. 

5. We must stand for the protection of our Nation, its 
constitutional government and the free world, and for this we 
must primarily depend on the Federal Government and such 
reliable allies that care to be associated with us in this common 
effort. We must understand that you cannot purchase either 
individual or collective friendship. 

6. We must preserve the incentives that will continue to 
encourage investors to take risks to start new businesses or en- 
large existing ones so that more job opportunities will open up 
for our increasing population. Too high a tax structure, in- 
vasion of the Government into price fixing, and labor’s en- 
croachment upon responsibilities belonging to management 
can weaken if not destroy these incentives. 

7. Government should not become confiscatory in its tax 
levying. Except in case of war, Federal income taxes should not 
exceed 33 1/3 percent of personal income nor more than 40 
percent of corporate income. Out of the earnings of corpora- 
tions and the savings of individuals must come the capital 
investment to keep American industry ahead of that of the 
totalitarian Socialist-Communist state. 

8. Every American citizen of voting age is entitled to vote 
based on standards of qualification applicable without regard 
to race, color or sex. The citizens of all the States have an in- 
terest in seeing that the citizens of none of the states are denied 
such rights. 

9. Federal funds will ultimately lead to Federal controls. 
Federal encroachment in the field of education should be re- 
sisted. 

10. In guarding the rights of one group we must not abuse 
the rights of other groups. The right to determine ones re- 
ligious, fraternal, and social associations is fundamental and 
should not be surrendered upon any pretext of protecting 
minority rights. 

Now these are not all inclusive by any means. But to me all 
ire pretty fundamental and furnish a point around which 
large numbers of present-day Republicans, Democrats, and in- 
dependents (North, South, East, and West) might join to- 
gether with a common objective and a mutuality of interest. 

Once we establish a large area of agreement on principles, 
we are then in a position to sign up large numbers of workers 
who can campaign with intelligence and enthusiasm for the 
candidates running on an understandable and agreed program. 

Too often now the worker is unclear as to what his party 
stands for or who the party spokesman is. He may find his 
candidates for several offices opposed to each other on rather 
fundamental issues. This only adds to disunity and discourage- 
ment to the precinct worker and confusion among the voters. 

Our Nation would not have been founded and the Union 
would not have been preserved if men and women had not 
been prepared to stand for certain fundamental principles, 
regardless of cost. 

The preamble to our Constitution states: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

The Constitution provides for its own amendment. By two- 
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thirds vote of both Houses and ratification by three-fourths of 
the States. 

Under this and related provisions our Constitution has been 
amended 22 times. 

While it is a cumbersome process, neither the executive, 
legislative, or judicial branches should seek to or be allowed to 
short circuit this procedure in letter or in spirit. 

Relating back now to the 10 principles of constitutionalism, 
let us examine specifics. 

1. The growth of the Federal Government has been astro- 
nomical in character. The executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches have all at one time or another expanded Federal 
power and whittled away at the rights of the States. This trend 
needs to be reversed now before we pass the point of no 
return. 

2. The Republican Party should forthrightly fight for the 
American private-enterprise system. New Dealers with govern- 
mental economic control of prices and wages are as dangerous 
to the future of free enterprise as are avowed Socialists who 
believe in Government ownership of the means of production. 
Whenever the people want New Dealism or socialism they will 
take the original and not a faded carbon copy. 

3. No responsible official can ignore the fact that today 
our public debt is over $300 billion and that the interest on it 
amounts to over $8 billion a year. 

This interest charge is greater than all income into the 
Treasury as late as 1941 and all expenditures as late as 1938. 

The time has come for a drastic curtailment of foreign aid 
as a necessary step to putting our domestic finances in order. 
Foreign aid is used as a leverage for all kinds of local projects. 

Sooner or later the overburdened taxpayer is going to ask 
if there is any more excuse for his paying for unconsumed 
agricultural products than for unsold refrigerators, unused 
paper or uncrated bicycles. 

4. A government that cannot protect the legal and consti- 
tutional rights of its citizens is not worthy of being supported. 

Our ancestors left the old world to get away from compul- 
sory church membership. Compulsory union membership can 
negate the basic freedom of choice which Americans once held 
dear. 

5. Freedom is indivisible. Lincoln said our Nation cannot 
be half slave and half free. Nor in our time can the world. 

It has never made sense to me for American funds to be 
used in support of Communist Yugoslavia or Poland. Be- 
tween them they have received over $2 billion. 

This same sum of money very likely could have given us an 
earth satellite ahead of the Soviet Sputnik. 

How much more effective this would have been on friend, 
neutral and Communist alike than pouring our free enterprise 
dollars into these Communist sinkholes. 

6. At Washington and throughout the Nation there are 
doctrinaire forces that believe in a regimented economy. 

Under the slightest pretext they will move openly to reestab- 
lish OPA type controls over prices. Inevitably, this will lead to 
wage and commodity allocation controls and to the same 
chaotic conditions existing in 1946 and 1947, which brought 
the end to OPA. 

There has been, in some quarters, a steady encroachment of 
labor upon the responsibilities of management that is becom- 
ing a detriment to small business and tends to cause small 
operators to sell out to larger competitors. This trend whether 
resulting from inequitable labor demands or a growing multi- 
plicity of tax burdens is most harmful to our economic struc- 
ture of which small business is an integral part. 

7. Today the Federal Government is a major partner in most 
of the larger companies of the Nation, taking 52 percent in 
corporate income taxes. 
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The personal income taxes, Federal and State, are at the 
point where they put a wet blanket on the incentive which 
helped to build our Nation from a small colony of 3 million 
on the Atlantic coast to a great world power of 170 million, 
the most productive the world has ever known. 

The drying up of savings for investment could slow down 
the continued modernization of American industry which is 
so essential if our productivity is to keep ahead of the Soviet 
Union. 

8. Those who believe in States rights, as I do, will be on 
firmer ground if the constitutional right of citizens to vote 
without discrimination on grounds of race, or color is clearly 
manifest in all 49 States. 

Then the power and dignity of the States to run their own 
affairs will rest on a firm foundation not easily assailable by 
those who would make the States, in effect, Federal provinces. 

9. If there is any function in which the local people should 
keep control it is in the field of education. Where Federal 
funds go, ultimately Federal control will follow. 

There is no such thing as free Federal money. It comes from 
the people residing in the 49 States. However, a dollar flowing 
from the States to Washington suffers substantial attrition 
before it comes back as a grant-in-aid. 

10. The American Constitution was founded on the prin- 
ciple that the individual had certain rights that neither the 
Government nor even tyrannical temporary majorities could 
take from him. 

For example, not even a unanimous vote of Congress, the 
approval of the President, or the action of the Supreme Court 
can take away his freedom of religion, press, or right to peace- 
ably assemble and petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances (first amendment). 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude (15th amendment) 
or by reason of sex (19th amendment). 

As we have already pointed out, approval of amendments 
takes a two-thirds vote of each House of Congress and three- 
fourths ratification by the States. No bill of attainder or ex 
post facto law shall be passed (sec. 9, art. I). 

There is one section of the Constitution that cannot be 
amended even by the amending process. Article V states “and 
that no State without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

Minorities as well as majorities can at times be arbitrary as 
against the right of an individual to select his religion, his occu- 
pation, his fraternal colleagues or his individual associates. 

The great asset of our way of life is that we uphold the 
dignity and independence of the individual citizen and our con- 
stitution makes certain that the State is his servant and not his 
master. We believe in a divine being and communism is a 
Godless tyranny. 

These are the great contrasts with totalitarian communism 
or fascism. 

On these basic differences there is not and there cannot be 
any weakening of our faith or our beliefs. 

We are admonished by Second Corinthians: “Be yet not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers for what fellowship 
has righteousness with unrighteousness and what communion 
has light with darkness?” 

Almost 100 years have passed since Abraham Lincoln's 
election to the Presidency. His words come ringing down 
through the ages: “Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history 
* * *. The fiery trail through which we pass will light us 
down in history to the latest generation. In giving freedom to 
the slave we assure freedom to the free. * * * We shall 
meanly lose or nobly save this last best hope of earth,” 
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| Current Crisis Between 
Korea and Japan 


THE INTERNAL POLITICAL SITUATION 
By DR. YOU CHAN YANG, Korean Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at the Institute for Asian Studies, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, March 12, 1959 


ATHER O'DONNELL, Dr. Wu, Faculty and Students 

of Marquette University: I am delighted to have the 

privilege of being here at this outstanding University. 
[ have followed with keen interest the excellent work which 
is being done here at the Institute for Asian Studies. The 
contributions of this Institute constitute an important step 
forward to the better understanding of Asia. 

In the past year, many significant events have occurred in 
the Far East. I should like to give you a firsthand report on 
some of the major things which are now taking place in our 
part of the world. Just two weeks ago I returned from an 
intensive, consultative visit with my home government in 
Seoul. During that briefing and inspection tour of Korea, I 
was able to get a close glimpse of what is now going on in 
Korea and what may soon happen there. 

The prime concern for our safety and freedom and for 
the safety and freedom of the Free World lies within the 
Asian area itself. Once again, the Communist hand slithers 
between the two neighbors of Japan and Korea, stirring up 
bad relationships and helping to prevent a return to normalcy. 
Before I seek to explain the current controversy raging between 
my country and certain Japanese leaders, I think it is im- 
portant for you to understand that this is really a three-way 
controversy, with the Communists seeking to exploit every 
advantage. For example, the puppet Communist government of 
North Korea has now assumed an intravening role in that par- 
ticular situation. Pyongyang says that “under no circumstances” 
should Red Cross officials be permitted to screen those Korean 
residents which the Japanese seek to deport. Also, the Com- 
munist puppets of the north now insist that direct talks be 
held between the Japanese and north Korean Red Cross 
Societies. Mr. Ronald Kriss then reported, via United Press 
International in Tokyo, that “. . . observers here saw Pyong- 
yang’s outraged bellow as all but complete confirmation of 
the belief that tremendous pressure was, indeed, exerted on 
the Koreans.” This has been the keystone of our opposition 
all along to the inhumane Japanese deportation plan. 

I wish now to discuss with you in full detail the current 
crisis between my Government and Japan. I know that you 
are concerned over the possibility of conflict in that area. 
Some of you might feel that this is a “tempest in a teapot.” 
Most of you, I am sure, would like the full background in- 
formation on this critical situation. Permit me to give you 
a full background so that you may more easily evaluate the 
problem. 

Following the Japanese surrender in 1945, for more than 
six years, the Japanese politicians said in polite, nice words 
that they were interested in negotiating a full settlement with 
the Republic of Korea. But we had great difficulties even in 
getting them to sit down to negotiate. In a series of meetings 
in late 1951, I, as the Republic of Korea chief representative 
in Tokyo, finally convinced the Japanese that a full, formal, 
bilateral conference had to be held. In February of 1952, in 
plenary talks, we developed an agenda, one major point of 
which was to be a discussion of the settlement of the status 


of Korean residents in Japan. These talks were arbitrarily 
terminated in April 1952, when the Japanese negotiators made 
an Outrageous claim to 85 per cent of all Korean property. 
Once again, the Korean Government, acting in good faith, 
entered into negotiations in October 1953. Within a month 
these talks were terminated when Japanese Delegate Kubota 
denounced the Cairo Declaration and denied the basis of 
Korean sovereignty. 

In February of last year, full-scale talks again were initiated 
with the Japanese following a mutual release of Japanese held 
in Korea and Koreans held in Japan. Once again we acted in 
good faith hoping that the outstanding issues between our 
two countries could be solved so that a new and solid basis 
can be established for friendly and neighborly relations be- 
tween Korea and Japan. Unfortunately, once again, the 
Japanese Government has displayed bad faith by wrecking 
the negotiations with a unilateral action which is unreason- 
able and dangerous. 

In December 1957, we signed a formal agreement with 
the Japanese Government for the resumption of the talks 
with the understanding that the question of Korean residents 
in Japan would be thoroughly discussed and settled by mutual 
agreement. 

So, you see that again and again we are confronted with the 
impossible situation of Japanese leaders saying one thing and 
then turning right around and doing something else. 

I wish to report to you frankly and bluntly that while I was 
in Korea, I met with a number of leaders of our own Op- 
position Party. Domestic controversy on political issues have 
been completely swept aside by this latest gambit of the 
Japanese. Opposition leaders reported to me, personally, that 
they are in full support of the Government on this issue of 
the forcible deportation of the Koreans from Japan and stand 
ready to lend any and all kinds of support to whatever de- 
cisions the administration may deem necessary. This is an 
important fact of life that should be taken into consideration 
by your military leaders. 

It should be realized that the Korean residents in Japan 
about whom we are talking are those of my countrymen who 
were forced to become slave laborers before and during World 
War II in Japan. The Japanese Government has the moral, 
humanitarian and legal obligation to fulfill its original promise 
to make compensation to these Koreans for their labor and 
sacrifices. They have been exploited in wartime and being 
without family contacts have thus become easy prey for Com- 
munist agitators. If the Japanese are truly motivated by a 
humanitarian spirit, they should be seeking to redress the ills 
that they have committed upon these people instead of com- 
pounding a felony by delivering them to the Communist 
war regime. These Korean citizens dispossessed now would 
quickly become fodder for the Communist war machine if they 
were deported. 

On moral grounds and from the standpoint of the security 
of the Free World and of the Republic of Korea, we are 
compelled to take any and all means necessary as a sovereign 
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nation to prevent the sending of our citizens into a new and 
more terrible slavery. We do not wish at this time to con- 
template deliberately the use of armed force; we still hope 
that there are enough good people in Japan with a sense of 
justice and fair play to convince their officials to avoid irre- 
tractable steps. No serious consequence will arise if the 
Japanese will adhere in good faith to the commitments that 
they have already made concerning the problems of Korean 
residents in Japan—and if they are willing to show by honest 
deeds and good faith that they are ready to meet with us to 
arrive at a just decision. We feel that the American people 
need to know the facts and to lend us their current support. 

Turning now to the internal political situation in Korea, 
I wish to give you again my firsthand, direct observations. 
Recently, you may have heard and read reports about the 
political life in Korea which may have disturbed you. I would 
not be surprised that these slanderous reports, so full of 
misinformation, might have raised questions in your mind. 
There seems to be a deliberate and calculated effort now to 
disturb the relationships between Korea and her good Ameri- 
can friends. One of the things which has distressed me the 
most has been the calculated and heinous move to raise the 
religious issue in Korea. Politics in the Republic of Korea, 
just as here in the United States, are mot “dictated” by any 
“international plot or agency.” It has been grossly unfair 
for some of our critics to approach domestic political dis- 
cussions on the basis that they stem from divisions within 
the Christian community in Korea. As you know, Korea has 
the largest proportionate Christian population in the Far East. 
There has always been and there shall always be the closest 
harmony within the Christian community; especially, because 
much of the impetus of our independence movement and 
of our fight for freedom against both the Japanese occupation 
and the Communist aggression stemmed from Christian edu- 
cation and leadership. Cardinal Spellman, a frequent visitor 
to my country, has always taken the opportunity to comment 
on the wonderful spirit of cooperation and mutual respect 
that he has always found in my homeland. 

For some reason, there seems to be some kind of under- 
handed plot to murder the good name of President Syngman 
Rhee. I simply do not understand why some of the newsmen 
are reporting the kind of slander and trash that they have 
within the past several months. I wish that they could have 
been in my vest pocket with me during the past month so 
that they could have listened in and observed my many private 
talks with President Syngman Rhee. Right now, he is as alert 
physically and mentally as I am. Speaking as a physician and 
not a diplomat, I can only express the personal wish that 
I will be half as good a man as he is when I reach his age. 

I think it would be a grave mistake not to consider Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee as the political fact of life in Korea. You 
people are realists. You must understand that regardless of 
disorganized, minor demonstrations or some negative editorial 
opinion that President Rhee is, in fact, and in every way, 
the Commander-in-Chief of our armed forces. There is no 
military leader in the Republic of Korea who does not fully 
support, in every way, the thinking and current and potential 
decisions of President Rhee. He can count upon our armed 
forces and he can count upon the general support of the 
Korean people. The latest crisis with the Japanese further 
indicates that he can count upon complete unanimity of the 
Korean people on questions of foreign policy and in regard to 
the menace of Communist aggression. 

Presuming that the Free World will be alert enough to 
ward off the outbreak of World War III within the next 
several months and presuming that we can settle our differences 
with Japan, what are our plans for the future? Every day we 
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are getting stronger and stronger in the economic sphere, 
gradually erasing the terrible scars of the Communist aggres- 
sion. Our price index is steady. We have twelve major 
reconstruction projects which now require only the grant 
of funds from the Development Loan Fund. The wheels of 
our textile industry and light industries are rolling. 

In terms of social welfare, our Ministry of Health and 
Social Affairs has just announced a major plan to elevate the 
health standards of Korea. We are going to spend three 
hundred million hwan in order to secure the services of 500 
doctors who will serve in rural areas, which never have had 
medical services before. Also, the recently opened National 
Medical Center is expected to care for 182,500 patients this 
year, most of whom will be free patients. We are establishing 
a one billion hwan relief grain program for our war refugee 
families and ex-prisoners-of-war of the Communists. 


Naturally, as a physician, I had to mention these prospective 
developments first. But there are other details of our future 
plans in which I am sure you will be interested. We intend to 
mobilize idle capital and boost rural credit extension plans. 
We intend to improve the tax code and live within our budget. 
Our Ministry of Finance is embarking on a program of en 
couraging the investment of private foreign capital. We have 
just established a National Census Committee, looking forward 
to our first full modern census in 1960. Our Ministry of Com- 
munications will be establishing post offices and inaugurating 
modern equipment to speed up our communications system. 

But, best of all, and probably of direct interest to you, are 
the plans in the field of education. We anticipate at least a 
50 per cent increase in our high school facilities. We are 
proud of the advances which have already been made in our 
field of education. 

The Republic of Korea has accomplished a modern educa- 
tional miracle. In a nation that was left 80 per cent illiterate 
in its own language (for the Japanese had forbidden the 
teaching of Korean), illiteracy has been reduced to 6.8 per 
cent—one of the most favorable figures in the world. 


Among children aged 6-11, 96 per cent are enrolled in 
school. 

Elementary and Middle Schools are within walking dis- 
tance of practically every child in Korea; High Schools 
are accessible to all. 

Seventy-eight colleges, in fifty-five universities, have an 
enrollment of some 90,000 students. 

Higher education has “taken hold” for girls as well as 
boys. Ewha University, enrolling 5,800, is the largest 
women’s university in the world, and Korea's traditional 
men’s universities have gone coeducational. 


All of our citizenry seems to have adopted Dr. Laubach’s 
philosophy of “Each one, teach one.” So the Ministries of 
Education, Home Affairs and National Defense, for example, 
each year conduct special campaigns to reduce further illiteracy 
in Korea. College students spend part of their summer vaca- 
tion going into the remotest rural areas and conducting one- 
man teaching programs. The National Police from the Home 
Ministry and soldiers under the supervision of the Defense 
Ministry conduct similar programs of “Each one, teach one” 
when they return to their home villages on leave. 

Furthermore, the more extensively educated we Koreans have 
become and the more sophisticated our young people become, 
the stronger has grown our determination to be the ardent 
supporters of the Free World. It is my conviction also that 
your own determination to be ardent supporters of the Free 
World grows daily. In that firm resolution, together we could 
be invincible, and the Free World shall prevail! 
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THE PROGRAM OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 
By DON PAARLBERG, Special Assistant to the President of the United States 


Delivered before the National Council on Teacher Retirement of the National Educational Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 13, 1959 


APPEAR BEFORE YOU in a dual role, first as your 

guest and second as your client. My role as guest is clear 

enough; my role as client may need a word of explanation. 
Upon reaching age sixty-five I shall receive, through one of 
our member retirement systems, certain sums laid aside 
during my teaching experience at Purdue University. I gave 
up, some years ago, not altogether willingly, a certain share 
of my salary. The pain was offset by the hope that the dollars 
foregone would be available, in full value pilus interest, at 
a later date of greater need. 

In the years since these dollars were set aside, they have 
lost about 15 per cent of their buying power. 

This loss is mild as compared with the experience of others. 
A man who has taught for thirty years, recently retired, will 
find that the dollars he receives under his retirement program 
have lost on the average, about one-third of their original 
buying power. Naturally, he is concerned that their value 

loes not diminish further. 

An unstable price level is one of the oldest—and most 
difficulr—of all economic problems. Throughout most of the 
world’s history, and in practically every country, the course of 
prices has been irregularly upward. We are dealing with a 
stubborn trend. 

Inflation, as I shall use the term in this paper, is simply 
1 rise in the overall level of prices. 

Inflation is not a cosmic force originating in outer space. It 
is man-made and is susceptible of being influenced by man. 

In an economy with its productive plant intact, like our 
own, and operating at a high level inflation can be the result 
of any or all of three forces: 

Unsound fiscal policy, failure of the government to live 
within its means 

Unwise monetary policy, failure to exercise proper restraint 
in the creation of money. 

The wage-cost-price spiral, newest member of the inflation- 
ary crew, through which labor and management apply 
an upward ratchet to the cost of goods and services. 

Economists know enough abour inflation so that, with 
proper legislation and public support, inflationary forces 
could be restrained. 

Why, then, have restraints not been sufficiently applied? 

We Americans think of ourselves as belonging to economic 
sroups. We associate ourselves in groups more in accordance 
with our interests as producers than our interest as consumers. 
Everyone wants more money for the goods and services he 
produces. These desires often are expressed through in- 
dividual and organized effort. Hence, regarding programs 
which carry an inflationary tendency there often is a con- 
centration of advocacy and a dispersal of opposition. 

Despite widespread concern about inflation, many influential 
groups appear to have convinced themselves that in the 
short run a certain amount of it is helpful. 

Many businessmen think that the first effect of inflation is 
to increase their volume of business and make their debts 
easier to pay. 

The workman often feels that the first effect of inflation 


is to make jobs easier to get and wage increases easier to 
obtain. 

Historically the early stage of inflation has meant to farmers 
that their receipts rose faster than their costs. 

The stockholder finds that when inflation first comes, his 
equity rises. 

The schoolteacher, however, along with many other white- 
collar people, finds himself affected adversely. With inflation, 
his salary rises less than his cost of living. But even for him, 
the early stages of inflation leave some seeming windfalls. 
The dollar value of his home increases while the debts that 
he previously contracted hold constant. 

If inflation proceeds for a time and is of some magnitude, 
the result is adverse for all groups. The expectation then is 
that inflation will continue. There is a rush to acquire equity 
in stocks or in real estate. Price becomes less effective in 
allocating resources. The result is to dilute the currency, 
destroy savings, deceive the public, and misdirect resources. 

The task of the responsible citizen is to avoid those seem- 
ingly pleasant first steps that lead ultimately to disaster. 


II 

I now raise some questions regarding inflation, to which 
I shall attempt answers. 

1. Is inflation a necessary condition for economic growth? 

The most frequent rationale for inflationary policies is that 
they are an acceptable consequence of government programs 
proposed for the purpose of getting our economy to grow 
at a greater rate. 

In thinking of a desirable rate of growth, some people 
look not so much at our own circumstances as at the growth 
rate which is reported to prevail in the Soviet Union. This 
borrowed objective overlooks differences between the two 
countries as to their relative stage of economic development, 
the composition of their respective production indexes, and 
their contrasting goals and economic systems. 

Let us agree that a strong rate of growth is desirable. The 
next question is: how can we achieve it? Evidence refutes 
the contention that heavy government intervention, with 
resulting inflationary policies, will bring it about. True, the 
economy grew during the generally rising prices and the 
substantial government programs of the last two decades. 
But it also grew during the falling prices of the late nineteenth 
century. And it grew during the stable prices of the nineteen- 
twenties. During both of these periods government interven- 
tion was at a low level. 

Historically, economic growth has been achieved by such 
methods as improving efficiency, accumulating savings and 
encouraging investment. Solid and continued economic growth 
cannot be achieved by having the Federal Government con- 
tinuously live beyond its means. 

Advocates of increased government spending sometimes 
contend that these programs will lead to increased production 
and hence increased tax revenues. Thus, it is said, the net 
effect of the spending programs would be to put the govern- 
ment in the black instead of in the red. As we emerged from 
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the recession, this argument lost whatever validity it had. 
Deficit spending was used during the recent downturn. With 
recovery, it should no longer be used. 

Whatever may be the characteristics of deficit spending, 
its dangers are greatest during a time of economic recovery 
such as is now underway. 

With the economic climate in prospect, deficit spending 
is far more likely to fan the flames of inflation than to add 
substantial increments to economic growth. Little good and 
much harm can come from a price rise which is the result 
of fiscal irresponsibility or a speculative orgy. 

One suspects that the inflationists are making virtue of 
convenience. Unwilling to balance budgets, restrain credit, 
and curb abuses of economic power, they are confronted with 
the probability of a rising price level. It is human nature to 
search out and applaud the seeming benefits in what one lacks 
the courage to avoid. 

Certain few of the deficit spenders presently say that big 
government programs will increase production, lower produc- 
tion costs per unit and thus reduce prices. The opposite argu- 
ment was used as a rationale for deficit spending during the 
‘thirties. It was then argued that big government programs 
would pump out purchasing power and raise prices. The deficit 
spenders will have to decide which argument they mean; 
they can’t have it both ways. 

The consistent proposals coming from certain quarters 
have been for government spending in excess of revenues. 
The reasons quoted in support of these policies have varied 
in accordance with the temper of the times: 

In the ’thirties, the need for overcoming depression. 

In the ’forties, the need for armament production. 

In the ‘fifties, the need for economic growth. 

One is reminded of the doctor who, despite his various 
diagnoses, always prescribes the same pills. 

A gross error is made by those who pose the issue as simple 
choice between economic stagnation on the one hand and 
deficit spending on the other. This sets the problem up 
wrongly. Economic stagnation is not the prospect. Deficit 
spending should not be. 

Over the past decade, economic growth has averaged 
a little better than three per cent annually, in real terms. The 
burden of proof is on those who say that with an extra dose 
of deficit spending (which in our prospective circumstances 
means an extra dose of inflation) this rate could be prodded 
up to four per cent or five per cent. 

2. Should we accept inflation as a way of life? 

Some people say that inflation is not desirable, it is merely 
inevitable. Therefore we should stop resisting it, learn to live 
with it and get as much enjoyment out of it as we can. 
After all, we are told, inflation at a rate of two or three or four 
per cent per year isn’t too bad. We've had price rises of this 
magnitude in the past, several years in succession, and made 
out rather well. 

Those who look at history and conclude that a policy of 
deliberate continuous inflation is acceptable or advantageous 
are guilty of a grave error. In the past, the expectation gener- 
ally was for relative price stability and resources were allocated 
accordingly. If prices rose moderately, normal patterns of 
production, savings and investment were not greatly disturbed. 

But if the expectation is for a price rise of two or three 
or four per cent per year, then the pattern of human behavior 
becomes entirely different. If inflation should run at four 
per cent per year, a savings bond would lose half its value 
in seventeen years. We could then speak of the half-life of 
a government bond as we now speak of the half-life of an 
irradiated particle. Anticipating this, who would lay aside 
savings? How would capital formation go forward if the 
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people were to expect that the annual rate of capital erosion 
would exceed the annual rate of interest? And how to hold 
the rate of inflation that had been decided on as acceptable? 
The very act of naming an acceptable rate would set off 
strong pressures to exceed it. 

The expectation of a given rise in prices will yield an 
entirely different and far less acceptable result than past 
experience with price increases of this same magnitude. 

Some say that these problems can be overcome by investing 
in stocks and real estate instead of bonds and savings accounts. 
This solution may have some merit for a given individual, 
but little for the group. As the flight to equities would pro- 
ceed, the fountains of saving would dry up, capital formation 
would be inhibited, and the price structure would be distorted 

Responsible people must look with misgiving on proposals 
which would make speculators out of people who want to be 
investors—proposals which shift the incentive from a return 
on invested capital to an unearned capital gain. 

Some say that escalator clauses can be worked out, so as 
to keep everything in the right relationship. The inflationary 
spiral would then be complete. 

The policy of escalation is like standing up at the ball park 
so you can see the game better. It’s fine so long as no one 
else does it. When all the people stand up they can’t see as 
well as they could before, and the short fellow can’t see at all. 

People in various countries of the world have had to learn 
to live with inflation. For the greater part, they don’t like 
what they've learned. One might ask whether this particular 
branch of learning should be pursued by a people who still 
have the opportunity to avoid it. 

3. Can inflation be overcome by keeping some of our 
resources unused? 

Some people attribute inflationary pressure to the strong 
economic position of management and labor. If employment 
is at a high level and consumer incomes are high, then labor 
is in a strong position to demand wage increases, and manage- 
ment finds it possible to jack up prices. So runs the argument 
A corollary of this argument, more often inferred than stated, 
is that fiscal and monetary policies should be developed which 
deliberately would hold substantial quantities of our re- 
sources unused—quantities in excess of what reasonably might 
be considered frictional unemployment and appropriate reserve 
capacity. Thus the bargaining power of labor would be reduced 
and the capability of management to increase prices would 
likewise be inhibited. By this means inflation would be 
checked. 

There are two faults with this argument. The first is that 
unused resources afe no guarantee against inflation. Despite 
unemployment and idle plants during the decline of late 1957 
and early 1958, wages and prices continued to move upward 
The second fault is that even if this approach would check 
inflation, the cost in terms of idle manpower and reduced 
production would be too great. Few if any economic goals 
have such great merit as to condone « deliberate substantial 
slack in employment and output. 

As has been said, in a peacetime economy operating at a 
fairly high level, inflationary pressures emanate from three 
sources: fiscal policy, monetary policy and the wage-cost-price 
spiral. If fiscal policy and monetary policy prevent the genera- 
tion of inflationary forces in their respective sectors, this 
is about all that can be asked of them. It is difficult to curb, 
through fiscal and monetary means, those inflationary pres- 
sures which are generated by the abuse of economic power 
on the part of labor and management. 

4. Can inflation be halted by freezing wages and prices? 

Some people have too great faith in the ability of govern- 
ment to cure a problem by passing a law. There is thus the 
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danger that the country might grow weary of trying to restrain 
inflation by conventional means, and freeze the economy. 
Proposals run all the way from a light frost (selective credit 
controls) to a deep freeze (prices and wages). 

The President has spoken with feeling on peacetime con- 
trols, which he characterizes as “alien to our traditional way 
of life and .. . an obstacle to the Nation’s economic growth 
and improvement.” 

In an enterprise economy, prices and wages not only have 
some bearing on the equitable relationship of one person's 
economic position relative to that of another; they also have 
the tremendously important role of allocating resources, guid- 
ing distribution, and influencing consumption. If, with an 
eye to equitable treatment of certain groups, we freeze the 
price and wage structure, we freeze also the machinery by 
which we decide whether to produce automobiles or refrigera- 
tors, whether to ship them to St. Louis or Los Angeles, whether 
ro use them now or to carry them in inventory, whether 
they should be used by John Jones or Bill Smith. There is 
then nothing left but for the government to step in and make 
by mandate those decisions which the people themselves are 
prevented from making. 

There is no quicker way to accomplish the surrender of 
the enterprise system. 


Il 

If, as has been said, we should not accept inflation as 
inevitable and if we cannot escape its problems through uni- 
versal escalation, through deliberately keeping resources idle, 
or through a wage and price freeze, how then can we cope 
with this problem? 

Basic to this question are the goals we seek and the stand- 
ards of performance which would be considered acceptable. 

Here the task becomes one of balance. It means avoiding, 
on the one hand, a doctrinaire position that strives for the 
last possible increment of economic growth, engages in deficit 
financing to achieve it, and accepts whatever inflationary result 
ensues. Ir means avoiding, on the other hand, the doctrinaire 
position that demands strict price stability and accepts what- 
ever degree of economic growth—or stagnation—should result. 

Between these extremes there is a rather broad range within 
which most reasonable people can agree. 

The goal of an enterprise economy should be a rate of 
growth which makes as good use of resources as ingenuity and 
responsibility will permit. General price stability is a basic 
condition to reaching this goal. 

By the very nature of things, prices of individual goods 
and services fluctuate rather than remain fixed. It is through 
their fluctuations that they perform their function. That the 
average of all prices should itself fluctuate is altogether 
reasonable. The important thing is that these fluctuations can 
be in both directions, that their magnitude be reasonable, and 
that the pattern of public expectation be in accordance with 
this prospect. Given this condition, a departure of a few 
percentage points in the consumer price index, up or down 
from the previous year's level, would lie within the range of 
what is acceptable, if it is not a trend. 

Similarly with the rate of economic growth. In an enter- 
prise economy, growth never proceeds at a uniform rate. We 
ask too much if we insist that each year not only establish 
a new record but that it exceed the previous year by a uniform 
and high percentage. 

During the past decade, the rate of growth, in real terms, 
has averaged in excess of three per cent per year. If we are 
to do better than this, it will have to be through better use 
of resources, improved efficiency, savings and investment, 
research and development. An increased rate of sound eco- 
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nomic growth will not occur simply through the deficit 
financing of politically attractive Federal programs. 


IV 

I shall now speak of the program of this Administration, 
aimed at helping achieve relatively stable prices and a satis- 
factory rate of economic growth. 

1. Living Within Our Means. 

A balanced budget is only one of the tools which, during 
a time like that in prospect, is needed to help bring about 
reasonable price stability and a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. But it is a very important tool. 

If we cannot live within our means during a time of 
prosperity, then the prospect of fiscal stability and an honest 
dollar becomes remote indeed. 

The public has come rather generally to accept the idea 
that budgets should be unbalanced in a time of recession. 
But some now say that they should be unbalanced also in time 
of prosperity. 

If this idea should ever gain widespread acceptance, then, 
among other consequences, the school employee retirement 
system will become one of the least attractive services avail- 
able to the American public. 

Some say we need more public services than can be pro- 
vided from present revenues. In an economic climate such as 
is in prospect, such a contention should be backed up by 
proposals for increased taxes. This would be a convincing 
way of demonstrating that the proposals are in earnest. 

2. Reasonable price stability an explicit goal of govern- 
ment policy. 

The Employment Act of 1946 now specifies a goal of 
maximum production, employment and purchasing power. 
It should also specify reasonable price stability as an associated 
goal. This means resistance to the forces of inflation as well 
as deflation. 

If such a goal is written into law, then legislative proposals 
and appropriations can be checked against this standard. 
With the establishment of such a goal, the Federal Govern- 
ment can apply more self-discipline than is presently the case. 
Individuals and organizations can ask, with greater influence 
than at present, that this goal be adhered to. 

3. Sound credit policy. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Reserve Board, an 
independent agency of Government, to adopt policies which 
result in providing appropriate quantities of money. The 
record here, as I read it, has been good. There is every reason 
to believe it will be good in the future. The Treasury of the 
United States, which is responsible for debt management, 
and other agencies which provide credit, are conducting them- 
selves, within the limits set by law, in a manner conducive to 
general price stability. 

The public appetite for a large volume of low-cost credit 
is very great. This appetite must be kept within prudent limits. 
There is every intention in the Executive Branch to do so. 

4. Self-discipline within the Federal Government. 

The President is establishing two special committees, 
charged with so conducting the affairs of Government as to 
help create a proper climate for stable prices and increased 
output. One of these, a Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth, will be concerned with prices, costs, 
preductivity and public understanding of the causes and 
consequences of inflation. 

The other, a Committee on Government Activities Affect- 
ing Prices and Costs, will be concerned with scrutinizing 
government policies in the field of procurement, construction, 
stockpiling, commodity price support, and so on, for their 
effect on costs and prices. By keeping its own house in order, 
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the Federal Government will set a good example for the 
private sector of the economy. 

5. Maintenance of competition. 

Through the Anti-Trust laws and other actions intended 
to curb the exercise of concentrated economic power, the 
Federal Government strives to see that competitive forces 
operate in a manner consistent with the public interest. The 
purpose in these activities is not encroachment on the rights 
of private persons, but the improvement of competitive 
enterprise in behalf of the general good. 


Vv 

If the necessary support is forthcoming from the Congress 
and from private citizens, the objectives of this program, 
namely a satisfactory rate of economic growth and relative 
price stability, can be attained. The Consumer Price Index, 
often called the Cost of Living and widely accepted as a 
measure of general price behavior, has been virtually un- 
changed during the past nine months. 

The economy, which dipped during the recent recession, 
is surging forward and is expected to establish a new record 
in 1959. Further improvement is in prospect for 1960. 

In short, the recovery which is now underway has been 
marked by general price stability and a sharp advance in the 
rate of growth. We seem to be traveling a middle course of 
recovery, avoiding the pitfalls of economic stagnation on the 
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one hand and an inflationary boom on the other. 

Yet the dangers are there. A general price rise could again 
occur if the public should conclude that government is un- 
willing or unable to cope with the forces of inflation. 

We can remain on course if private citizens, as well as 
government, act in their own enlightened self-interest. If 
private persons should place an excessively narrow interpre- 
tation on their self-interest, if they should maximize their 
short-run advantage at the expense of their long-run well 
being, if they should use their economic power to extract 
the last possible increment of economic gain, if they should 
insist on special privileges which they would deny to others, 
then the twin goals of growth and stability cannot be attained. 
The goals are to be attained through responsible action of 
the individual and his government. Nothing more than this 
is necessary; nothing short of this will suffice. 

One final word. You work with teachers, the most in- 
fluential group of people in America. It is in the classroom 
that we learn our responsibilities as citizens. It is here that 
we learn, or should learn, what the economic system can and 
cannot do, and what we can legitimately expect from govern- 
ment. The teacher, more than any other person, determines 
whether the future is bright or dark. It is within the capability 
of our teachers themselves to determine, to a very large 
extent, answers to the searching questions now being asked. 


Labor’s Legislation Program 


THE SERIOUS BREAKDOWN IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By GEORGE MEANY, President AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to the 5th National Legislative Conference of the Building and Construction Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1959 


HIS IS A CRUCIAL year for labor in the legislative 

field. The welfare of American workers and the future 

of our national economy will be deeply affected by 
the manner in which the Government deals with the great 
issues of our time. If Congress listens to those who advocate 
that we stand pat on a balanced budget, America is certain to 
lose ground. If, on the other hand, Congress can be persuaded 
to take bold, far-sighted and effective action, our nation will 
move forward, as it must to safeguard the security and the 
prosperity of all the American people. . 

It is, therefore, highly encouraging to see this record- 
breaking turnout of trade union representatives in Washing- 
ton for the Fifth National Legislative Conference of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of the AFL-CIO. 
You have come here from every State in the Union to exercise 
your Constitutional right to petition Congress. Your presence 
here in such large numbers is the best evidence that you 
realize the hour of decision is close at hand. 

In the true tradition of the trade union movement, your 
first concern is not to seek selfish advantage, but to make 
America stronger. As I read your legislative program, it is 
designed primarily to put Americans to work. This must be 
our prime objective at a time when the nation is afflicted 
with mass unemployment, now nearing the five million mark. 

Unemployment of such magnitude, at a time when business 
has largely recovered from last year’s slump, constitutes a 
grave symptom of economic stagnation and blight. It con- 
firms our repeated warnings. Time and again we have pointed 
out that because of population growth and the rapid develop- 
ment of automation, our gross national product, the total of 


national production, must increase at least 5 per cent a year 
to provide enough jobs for all willing and able to work. 

We have fallen short of that goal. As a result, the plague 
of unemployment again has fallen upon our people and our 
nation. Unless action is taken promptly to correct the present 
trend, we may drift into a serious depression. 

To avert this danger, your legislative program offers a 
concrete and practical remedy. You are here to urge Congress 
to authorize a broad construction program to wipe out the 
nation’s growing deficit of schools, homes, airports and roads 

This program will cost a great deal of money—but let me 
emphasize as strongly as I can that the money would be 
prudently invested rather than wastefully spent. 

In the first place, our country can no longer safely put off 
the emergency need for more schools, new home construction, 
larger and safer airports and better roads, Our national defense 
program, as well as the welfare of our people, requires that 
these shortages be wiped out quickly. 

In the second place, a glance at the chart in your kit will 
illustrate quite clearly the tremendous impact of construction 
on our national economy. The $68 billion spent on construc- 
tion last year represented almost 16 per cent of the gross 
national product. But the amount spent directly for con- 
struction only tells half the story. We mus; remember the 
great stimulus that a large construction program gives to such 
basic industries as steel, lumber, furniture, appliances, textiles 
and dozens of others. 

So it is no exaggeration to say that the forward-looking 
building program we advocate is bound to create millions of 
new jcbs, not only in the building trades but in many related 
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industries, and will also give business generally an important 
and significant lift. 

This is the story you should tell your Senators and Con- 
gressmen when you see them in the next two days. Tell them 
how badly unemployment has hit the workers you represent 
in their own home communities and State. Impress upon them 
that in our considered opinion penny-pinching policies for 
the sake of achieving a balanced budget are likely to unbalance 
the national economy and throw it for a loop. 

The unemployment picture has become so grave that the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council voted last week to hold a national 
emergency conference here in Washington early this Spring 
ro sound a call to action. It is our hope that this conference 
will dramatize the need to put America back to work. 

The second half of your legislative program deals with 
labor-management problems. A great dea! of confusion has 
been stirred up by conflicting points of view, so that by now 
not only the public but even many members of Congress do 
nor understand the real issue. Let me try to dispel the fog 
with a few clear-cut facts. 

First, labor is not trying to protect crooks and racketeers 
who have crept into a few trade unions. On the contrary, 
we gave our whole-hearted support last year to the Kennedy- 
Ives Bill, which among other things, would require all unions 
to file full financial reports, to conduct regular and democratic 
election of officers and to limit trusteeships over local unions 
to legitimate objectives. 

The Kennedy-Ives Bill, with strong labor backing, was 
passed by the Senate by the overwhelming vote of 88 to 1. 
When it reached the House of Representatives, strong op- 
position developed among business organizations and certain 
political groups that usually follow their bidding. After pro- 
longed delays the bill finally came up for a vote only a short 
time before adjournment and it was defeated. 

This year, the provisions of the Kennedy-Ives Bill have 
been incorporated almost word-for-word in the Kennedy-Ervin 
Bill which is soon slated for action by the Senate. Again 
the measure is encountering bitter opposition from the NAM, 
the Chamber of Commerce and from Administration leaders. 

Why? The answer is simple. The Kennedy-Ervin Bill, 
along with the sections aimed against racketeering, contains 
certain provisions which would be helpful to legitimate trade 
unions, 

For one thing, the bill would permit economic strikers to 
vote in National Labor Relations Board elections, a right 
that the Taft-Hartley Act now denies them. This section was 
once described by President Eisenhower himself before an 
American Federation of Labor Convention as “union-busting.” 
He pledged himself to get it corrected and he did specifically 
recommend such corrective action to Congress at least twice, 
without result. 

Secondly, the bill would permit pre-hire contracts between 
inions and building contractors and validate their labor- 
management agreements for employer contributions to ap- 
prenticeship training funds and pooled vacation funds. 

These changes in the Taft-Hartley Act are so manifestly 
necessary because of the very nature of the construction in- 
dustry that Senator Robert A. Taft, the main author of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, sponsored legislation before his death to 
bring them about. They have also been endorsed in the past 
by President Eisenhower. 

It must be pointed out that these provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ervin Bill—relating to enfranchisement of economic strikers 
and relief for the building trades—were also part of the 
Kennedy-Ives Bill which, as I said a moment ago, was ap- 
proved by the Senate last year 88 to 1. 

Opponents of these reforms, lacking any valid objection to 
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them, have now come up with a new, diversionary tactic. They 
point out that the Senate Labor Committee has authorized a 
thorough-going study of the Taft-Hartley Act with the purpose 
of recommending major revision of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
a second bill at some later date. 

For this reason they argue that since the building trades 
provisions and the enfranchisement of economic strikers are 
in the form of amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act they 
should be dropped from the Kennedy-Ervin Bill to await 
consideration when the second bill is drafted. 

This argument is specious and hypocritical. It is destroyed 
completely by the fact that other major provisions of the 
Kennedy-Ervin Bill would amend the Taft-Hartley Act, in- 
cluding the requirements for full disclosure of union financial 
transactions. 

If the position of the big business lobby were to be followed 
to its logical conclusion, the Kennedy-Ervin Bill would have 
to be shelved in its entirety until agreement could be reached 
on over-all revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. And after twelve 
years of trying, let me say that I am not too optimistic of 
achieving such agreement in the forseeable future. 

There is another reason seldom mentioned by our opposi- 
tion why big business is going to such extreme lengths to 
torpedo the Kennedy-Ervin Bill. The bill would require 
business firms to make public reports on expenditures for 
labor spies and the Schefferman type of union-buster. 

Obviously, the NAM is not as willing to accept legislation 
to suppress racketeering and unethical practices by employers 
as the trade union movement is to drive out the betrayers of 
labor. 

And make no mistake about it—the business community 
has not come out of the McClellan Committee investigation 
with clean hands. Of course, the headlines make labor the 
main target. But anyone who takes the trouble to read beyond 
the headlines must understand by now that many employers 
have not hesitated to break the law to destroy unions; that 
some employers have collaborated with gangsters to make 
higher profits, and that for every corrupt union official who 
took a bribe there was at least one corrupt employer who gave 
the bribe. 

The committee's hearings on the juke box and slot machine 
racket, which ended last week, painted a sordid picture of 
the tie-up between profit-hungry business men and professional 
thugs. 

a efforts to create an opposite impression, the evidence 
showed that the involvement of labor union officials in this 
racket was virtually nil. This is true even though some gang- 
sters operated behind the phony front of a non-existent union, 
just as they could have masqueraded their operation, if they 
wished, behind a dummy corporation. 

But the real significance of the juke box racket disclosures 
goes far beyond any business angle or labor angle. It was 
hinted at by Chairman McClellan when he said the facts 
presented a grave challenge to State and local law enforce- 
ment authorities. It was confirmed by his Chief Counsel, 
Robert Kennedy, when he said these rackets could not operate 
without the knowledge of the police. 

I want to go a step further. To my mind the facts justify 
the conclusion that such rackets could not stay in business 
without the connivance of the law enforcement authorities. 
That is true not only of illegal slot machines, but also of most 
of the labor-management corruption that has been exposed. 

Do you suppose for one minute that the police did not 
know about the high tide of corruption and gangsterism that 
ran rampant undisturbed for years on the waterfront of New 
York? Can anyone doubt that such rackets were protected 
by payoffs? 
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LIONEL B. MOSES 


How else can we account for the charmed life led by the 
underworld characters who have paraded to the witness stand, 
taken the Fifth Amendment and returned to their criminal 
activities without official interference? 

There has been a serious breakdown in law enforcement at 
the local, State and even at the Federal level. It is not, I am 
sure, a question of graft at the Federal level, but incom- 
petence. I don’t need to mention any specific cases. The 
record speaks for itself. 


The Pearl of Great Price 
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We say to Congress, therefore, if new laws are necessary to 
protect the funds and the democratic rights of union mem- 
bers, we will gladly accept them. We say also that the laws 
must be enforced fairly and equitably. And we demand that 
these laws permit legitimate trade unions to carry on their 
legitimate functions without harassment by the Government. 
We are not asking for favors or for “sweeteners.” He want 
legislation that is good for the workers we represent and 


good for our country. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE NEW IDEA 
By LIONEL B. MOSES, Western Vice President, Parade Magazine 


Delivered at De Paul University College of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, February 17,1959 


OU ARE taking an hour out of your crowded schedule 

to listen to a guest speaker and you have a right to 

expect him to leave with you something worth think- 
ing about after he has gone. I am going to offer one suggestion 
—and if just one of you keeps this idea in mind while you 
are attending this School of Commerce, then puts it to work— 
and makes it work successfully—after you graduate, this hour 
will not have been wasted. 

You are taking an hour out of your day; but don’t mis- 
understand this to mean I am going to talk for an hour. Thirty 
minutes at most for me, and thirty minutes at least for you— 
for a question and answer period. 

The suggestion I offer you today is based on a statement 
made by Bill Kier, a man I worked for about 50 years ago. 
Bill said, “The only thing worth a damn in business is AN 
IDEA.” A smart Frenchman once said, “No brief dogmatic 
statement is entirely true—not even this one.” It is not entirely 
true that an idea is the only worthwhile thing in business; but 
it is close enough to the truth to serve our purpose today. The 
Pearl of Great Price in any field of business is a NEW IDEA. 

In any of your six fields this much certainly is true: if you 
develop one—just one—constructive NEW IDEA success in 
your chosen field will be assured. That’s worth thinking over, 
worth digging for, worth keeping constantly in mind. 

Let me give you an illustration from my territory—Market- 
ing. 

fies 50 years ago a group of California orange growers 
decided to try something never attempted before. They de- 
cided to put a brand name on something that grows out of 
the ground. The money they were getting for their oranges 
barely paid the production costs—and they wanted a profit. 
So they gave their oranges a rigid inspection and the 20 or 
25% that passed their very strict requirements as to size, 
color, juice content, etc., were branded “Sunkist,” to be sold 
at a premium price. 

This called for advertising, so they raised a budget of 
$40,000, then went to Lord & Thomas, Chicago advertising 
agency (now Foote, Cone and Belding), and asked them to 
handle the account. Lord & Thomas sent a young man named 
Albert Lasker to discuss the problem with them. Lasker, then 
in his early 20's, had been working for Lord & Thomas about 
two years. Ten years later he owned the agency, and when he 
died in 1952 he left an estate of more than a hundred million 
dollars after endowing a cancer research project with, I forget 
how many millions as a memorial to his wife . . . but that’s 
another story; let’s get back to Sunkist. 

Lasker advised them to run a 12 month newspaper cam- 


paign in one state. They picked Iowa, and orange sales in 
lowa showed a 40% increase that year. Lasker went back to 
Los Angeles and was surprised to learn that the orange 
growers were pleased. 

“The campaign was a complete flop,” he told them. “Sales 
in Iowa should have doubled or tripled. What we need is an 
IDEA. Has anybody got one?” No, nobody had one, and they 
asked whether he had an idea to suggest. He said he did not. | 
suspect that he had the idea then, but I can’t prove it, so we 
must accept his statement. He said “Let's all think about this, 
and when somebody comes up with a really new idea we will 
have another meeting.” 

A month or two later he wired them “I have the idea you 
need. Leaving for Los Angeles today.” They had their meeting, 
and Lasker said 

“We are going to Teach People to Drink Oranges Instead 
of Eating Them.” 

Just one constructive NEW IDEA. You young people don't 
know what oranges were before that happened, I do. I got 
one in my stocking every Christmas—and so did most children 
in families who could afford this luxury. On very special 
occasions “Ambrosia” was served—about as Beluga caviai 
would be served today. “Ambrosia” was made with sliced 
oranges, white grapes, shredded cocoanut and wine—wine 
like Grandma used to make . . . but we didn’t.call it Mogen 
David. 

With Albert Lasker's idea a great new industry was born. 
Nor just the Citrus Industry of California, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. The entire Juice Industry 
was created by that idea—tomato juice, pineapple juice and all 
the others. 

As the citrus industry grew, it added hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the revenues of the Southern Pacific and a dozen 
other railroads. More millions—many more millions—for the 
manufacturers of refrigerator cars; big lumber mills where 
nothing but orange crates are made—and there are some plants 
of the American Can Co. whose entire production goes to 
the Juice Industry . . . and then we start the endless roster 
of by-products, too numerous to list. Let’s take just one— 
juicers. Sunkist started the promotion of hand and electric 
juicers for home use, and electric juicers for soda fountains 
and restaurants. 

In a recent talk by Russell Eller, Advertising Manager for 
Sunkist, to students at Leland Stanford’s School of Commerce, 
he said—"Last year soda fountains and restaurants used 30,000 
carloads of oranges.” 

That should be enough to show that the citrus industry has 
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vone far past anything they could have visualized in their 
wildest dreams . and that’s just oranges. In 1950 a new 
itrus item came on the market—frozen lemonade. That year 
ibout 200,000 gallons were packed. Just one year later, in 
1951, the volume was more than 2 million gallons, and last 
year it was 13 or 14 million gallons—enough to load 250 35- 
ton refrigerator cars for an item regarded as a minor by- 
product less than ten years ago 

One look at the Juice Industry and you will see why I say 
the production from a really creative new idea staggers the 
imagination. There was no juice industry when Lasker said 

We will teach people to drink oranges instead of eating 

them.” Last year, for Tomato Juice alone, the pack was 32 
million cases—900 carloads—enough to load a freight train 
about 9 miles long 

Now don’t get me wrong. I am not suggesting that anybody 
here should picture himself as a potential Albert Lasker. In 
the first place, men with his type of brain are very few and 
far between. The Sunkist operation was just the first of many 
marketing triumphs for him and in the much more im- 
portant second place, he himself couldn’t have had even a 
glimmer of what he was starting when he suggested that CON- 
STRUCTIVE NEW IDEA—though no doubt he felt confident 
his new idea, supported by good advertising and efficient pro- 
motion, would do two things: increase orange sales and develop 

good advertising account for his agency. Mr. Lasker never 
confided in me (though he did offer me a job about 25 years 
ago at twice the salary I was getting) but I feel sure he was 
not thinking beyond those two objectives when he told the 
Sunkist growers “We will teach people to drink oranges in- 
stead of eating them 

I have used so much of your time to report this case history 
for only one reason: I want you to realize that any NEW IDEA 
which can be used to increase effectiveness in any of the six 
ommercial fields you are studying at De Paul can mean suc- 
cess big success—for you. And I ask you to bear one other 
fact in mind: in every one of those six fields the door is wide 
open. They are all hungry for new ideas. 

I am not suggesting that you start dreaming about your 
future as another Edison, Steinmetz or Kettering. If you have 
what it takes to reach heights like theirs you are wasting your 
time listening to me—though who knows? Careers in that 
ategory are probably incubating right now in some School ot 
Commerce. Why not De Paul? 

Selecting Sunkist for my case history may have been a mis- 
take. Ir was a mistake if you have been given the impression 
that you will have to think up a billion dollar new idea like 
hat one in order to win success. I used Sunkist because it is 

sensational success story, and sensational accomplishments 
fire the imagination and leave a lasting impression. . . but 
opportunities will be knocking at the door of your mina 
wherever you go after graduation. Just be sure the door isn't 
LOG ked 

Examples are all around you. Charlie Walgreen had one drug 
ore on East Washington Street when I first met him. That 
store is in a neighborhood where hundreds of office workers 
go out for a quick inexpensive lunch. Malted milk was a 
favorite lunch item. Walgreen malted milks were served in a 
ontainer holding a glassful plus a liberal dividend—a third 
or half glass extra, for free. Then he added a couple of cookies. 
Before long he had to extend the soda fountain—then extend 
it again. T hat drug store was crowded every noon, while other 
soda fountains stayed as they were. It is no exaggeration to 
ay the great Walgreen chain was started on its way by that 
malted milk, enriched with a NEW IDEA. 

A smart secretary in a hospital supply company originated 
the Blue Cross idea. There are Diners Clubs, Escort Services, 
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Singing Telegrams, Flowers by Wire, Hertz Drive It Yourself 
automobile rentals . . . I could go on all morning, and so could 
any of you. I say nothing about food products with built-in 
maid service—TV dinners, instant mashed potatoes and a 
hundred others—because food manufacturers have big staffs 
highly skilled in nutrition, chemistry, physics, etc., etc... . 
but the food industry has many other opportunities. Can you 
picture the future of anyone who can figure a way to speed 
up the clogged aisles at supermarket checkout counters, just 
tO mention one that is begging for a solution? I must warn 
you that there are some “Stop, Look, Listen” signs on this 
road . . . like the one pitched by a hosiery salesman who 
thought up the “Pair and a Spare” idea. That one was off to a 
flying start, but the sales curve after about a year looked like 
an inverted V. Why? Well two top authorities gave me two 
different answers. One said it was because most women carried 
the spare in their purses—where they generally got snagged 
before any run showed up. The other said it was because 
women got smart and bought two pairs, giving them two 
spares, kept where they should be kept—in the bureau drawer. 
Take your choice—my only point is—first be sure you are 
right before you go ahead. 

Ac De Paul University you will be taught the things you 
must know if you hope to succeed in your chosen field. When 
you learn the lessons assigned here will you be equipped to 
succeed in the branch of Commerce you have selected? You 
will not. If you do a good job on your assignments at De Paul 
you will learn how to learn what you will need to learn when 
you make your start in the world of business. If you learn that 
much, the time you spend here will have been well spent, and 
De Paul University School of Commerce will have done a 
good job. 

Now I have given you a detailed report on what one NEW 
IDEA has done for our economy; I have tried to deliver a “Go 
thou and do likewise” message . . . so how about suggestions 
as to how you can go about conditioning your mind to make 
such a contribution in the field you have chosen for your 
future? 

Well, obviously the firsts MUST is a sincere desire to do this. 
Second, a determination to ¢ry. If you have the desire, and the 
determination, many valuable helps are available to you. Big 
Business has learned that today more than ever before new 
ideas for new products, new methods in production, account- 
ing, finance, marketing, management and general business—in 
all fields of commerce—are MUSTS for survival. 

Smith, Kline & French, the big Philadelphia drug house, 
says 80% of their volume comes from products which did not 
exist five years ago. Charles Mortimer, head of General Foods, 
in his annual report says their volume last year showed a 10% 
increase over the year before . . . but on products introduced 
during the past 10 years the increase was 100% greater .. . 
and so it goes, in one classification after another. 

Trade papers are hammering away on the same theme. In 
the December 5th issue of Sales Management, Dr. Bernard 
Goldner has an article titled “Are You Flunking in Creative 
Thinking?” He offers some helpful suggestions, and that issue 
of Sales Management is available to you in your University’s 
library . . . but I suggest your looking elsewhere first. Dr. 
Goldner’s article may be a little advanced for beginners. 

The first source I would recommend, if you are really in- 
terested in this NEW IDEA idea, is a little book by James 
Webb Young, one of the all-time greats in creative advertising 
and promotion. This book—"“A Technique for Producing 
Ideas’”-—is only about 50 pages printed in big type (you can 
read it in an hour)—but it is loaded with the most helpful 
counsel you will ever get anywhere. 

Let me read you a few paragraphs: 
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JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


“An idea has some of that mysterious quality which romance 
lends to tales of the sudden appearance of islands in the South 
Seas. 

“There, according to ancient mariners, in spots where the 
charts showed only deep blue sea—there would suddenly 
appear a lovely atoll above the surface of the waters. An air of 
magic hung about it. 

“And so it is with Ideas. They appear just as suddenly above 
the surface of the mind; and with that same air of magic and 
unaccountability. 

“But the scientist knows that the South Sea atoll is the 
work of countless, unseen coral builders, working below the 
surface of the sea. 

“And so I asked myself: ‘Is an Idea, too, like this? Is it only 
the final result of a long series of unseen idea-building pro- 
cesses which go on beneath the surface of the conscious mind? 
If so, can these processes be identified, so that they can con- 
sciously be followed and utilized? In short, can a formula or 
technique be developed in answer to the question: How do 
you get ideas?’ 

“What I now propose to you is the result of a long-time 
pondering of these questions; and of close observation of the 
work of idea-producing men with whom I have had associa- 
tions. 

“This has brought me to the conclusion that the production 
of ideas is just as definite a process as the production of Fords: 
that the production of ideas, too, runs on an assembly line; 
that in this production the mind follows an operative technique 
which can be learned and controlled; and that its effective 
use is just as much a matter of practice in the technique as is 
the effective use of any tool.” 

Mr. Young’s book is in your library here—or if you want 
your own copy you can get one from Advertising Publications, 
Chicago. The price is $1.25. 

Three other books you might find helpful were written by 
Alex Osborn, of the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn adver- 
tising agency—"“Your Creative Power,” “Wake Up Your 
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Mind” and “Applied Imagination.” These are published by 
Scribner—you can get them at any book store. 

In Osborn’s book “Wake Up Your Mind” he says- 

“When it comes to business, Ideas are almost everything. 
Their value can often exceed that of any asset on any financial 
statement .. .” 

And further along in the same book he says this: 

“When starting their careers, most of our young people have 
to perform routine work, and such work tends to dull imagina- 
tion. Unless they take on other ways to keep their creative wits 
in trim, they may slip badly before reaching 30”. . . 

So much for the text books. I do not think you should start 
studying Mr. Young’s book, or reading Mr. Osborn’s books 
now. I think you should concentrate your thinking on what th« 
De Paul University’s School of Commerce is trying to teach 
you. I do not think you should start working on this NEW 
IDEA idea until after graduation . . . but when you get your 
diploma and then get a job—preferably in the field you have 
selected—then by all means start looking for one of those 
NEW IDEA opportunities where you are working. Keep 
looking—and I predict that you will find one—or a dozen- 
sooner than you expect. 

Then get Jim Young's book. Don’t just read it. Study it. 
You will find Osborn’s books interesting and helpful—and 
they will help you in working out the technique Mr. Young 
defines so well. You will also be helped in making a regular 
practice of reading business publications that specialize on 
problems in your chosen field. 

Pearls are not found except by diving deep and searching 
thoroughly. If you hope to find this Pearl of Great Price—a 
constructive NEW IDEA—dive for it and search for it con 
stantly. Some are there to be found in whatever field you 
enter. Somebody will find them. Why not you? 

So keep right on working on those techniques and basic 
principles the University is teaching . . . but never let yourself 
forget that one really NEW CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA can 
be the golden key with which you may have an opportunity 
to open the door to Big League Success. 


wi oe id » 
The “Growing Edge” of Innovation 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ROLE OF RESEARCH 
By DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 
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wealthiest, the most technologically advanced nation in 
the world. Will we tomorrow still be showing the 
vitality, the productivity, the creativity, the resources of 
moral and cultural strength which are required for this lead- 
ership? In this period of rapid change in the affairs of men 
and nations, in this time of relentless challenge to the United 
States, do we have those qualities of adjustment, those char- 
acteristics of the “adaptive society” which are requisite to 
meet the accelerating rate of change which is the overriding 
characteristic of our time? 
Because I believe they have a bearing on these questions, 
I wish to examine with you some of the issues currently in- 
volved in the planning and management of our national 
program of innovation, or to use words that have unfortunately 
become shopworn and tired, our program of research and 
development. This part of our total national effort-—in industry 
and government—which has to do with the creative process 


Trees the United States is the most powerful, the 


is strikingly small relative to other national endeavors, but 
Our success in it, Our saccess in real invention and real dis- 
covery, may well be one of the factors with the greatest power 
to insure Our cOntinuing economic strength and growth, our 
safety and leadership in the world. The future of the United 
States, to an extraordinary degree, is in the hands of those who 
probe the mysteries of the atom, the cell, and the stars. Es- 
pecially is this true of that tiny part of our creative effort 
which we inadequately term basic research. Today less than 
20,000 scientists and engineers, or about one ten-thousandth 
of our population, are engaged in this very special kind of 
activity, and only about 2% of our scientists and engineers 
are engaged in basic research. While this number should be 
larger, we must always expect that this “growing edge” of 
our national life will be occupied by small numbers, because 
only a few relatively, of our population will have the rare 
creative qualities of mind, the motivation, and the education 
to be productive on the edge of the unknown. The smallness 
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of this group and the burden of the future which it carries, 
point up the importance of our identifying, encouraging, and 
educating to the limit of their potential all the exceptional 
minds in our population. It points up the importance, as we 
allot our capital, of investment in people as well as investment 
in plant and equipment. 

Over-all research and development expenditures in the 
United States currently total in excess of $10 billion. Rate 
of growth may be inferred from the fact that these expendi- 
tures have doubled since 1953 when the total was just under 
$5\4 billion. Prior to World War II the annual rate of 
xpenditure for research and development was less than half 
a billion dollars 

The rate of growth is also an indication of the essential 
newness of the problems with which we are dealing. Before 
World War Ll, research and development existed not so much 
as an entity in itself as a subsidiary activity of industry, and 
in the case of basic research, as a part of the university func- 
tion, The impact upon public policy was relatively slight. 

[he technological developments that began in World War 
ll marked a turning point, and as these have continued to 
grow in number and complexity, so, too, has their impact 
upon our national life. The development of nuclear weapons, 
udvances in missiles and rocketry, medical achievements such 
as the production of antibiotics and the development of the 
Salk vaccine, and the development of a wide variety of new 
commercial products have impressed upon the public con- 

iousness the significance of technological achievement. The 
elation of basic research to applied research and development 
has been much less widely understood, however, and as a 
result, basic research still fails to achieve a satisfactory measure 
of understanding and support. 

[he esoteric speculations of the research investigator seem 
co the average person to bear little or no relation to the prob- 
lems of everyday living. Furthermore, the gap between a very 
fundamental discovery and its ultimate application and use 
is often so long and the process of its development so intricate 
chat the relationship is often either unknown or totally unclear. 

Nevertheless, if our research effort is to achieve for this 
country and for the welfare of mankind the attainments we 
desire, we must foster and encourage in every way possible 
1 higher degree of scientific literacy among people everywhere. 
(his does mot mean that it is necessary for everyone to be 
educated as a scientist or engineer in order to understand 
issues involving science and technology. It does mean that 
science has become one of the essential elements in any 
iberal education for modern living. It means, too, that those 
who are trained in these specific fields have a responsibility to 

elp their fellow citizens understand the fundamental relation- 
ship between the scholarly research of the university labora- 
rories and the exciting new products of technology which they 
lemand in ever-increasing callie: 

[his week happens to be rather a notable one in the annals 
of science, marking as it does, several important anniversaries. 
Yesterday, for example, in addition to being the birthday of 
the father of our country, was also the birthday of Heinrich 
Hertz, who was born in H: orwry « 102 years ago. A biographer 
tells us that he never regarded his discoveries as of practical 
mportance. Yet I need not remind you that his discovery of 

lectromagnetic radiation in the ether, “the Hertzian waves” 
which bear his name, is the fundamental discovery upon which 
modern radio agen ana is based. It remained for a 

— of — 1 Italian youth named Marconi, to find 
prac al < ppl ication hes his professor S discovery. 

Five years ago this week, on February 23, 1954, the first 
mass inoculation with the Salk vaccine took place. The name 
of Dr. Jonas Salk is widely known and honored for a medical 
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achievement of great significance; but he himself would be 
the first to point out how completely his own results depended 
upon the earlier basic research achievement of Enders, Weller 
and Robbins in growing the poliomyelitis virus in cultures of 
different tissues. 

The history of science is essentially the story of important 
new discoveries about nature, made by men of one type of 
skill and temperament, and the applications of those dis- 
coveries that were subsequently made by men of other types 
of skill and temperament. Two striking examples which 
I. Bernard Cohen describes in his excellent book, Science, 
Servant of Man, are the discovery of the auxins, or plant 
hormones, and their potentialities as plant-growth regulators, 
and the use of foraminifera, or tiny fossils, for oil prospecting. 
Both of these discoveries began with very “long-haired” 
research indeed, and both turned out to have practical applica- 
tions of vast economic importance. 

The auxins are significant because they provided the basis 
for the development of potent weed-killing chemicals. Cohen 
states that the annual loss to American farmers from weeds 
alone has been estimated at $3 billion, so it is not difficult to 
appraise the economic importance of a specific for weed killing. 

The story of auxins begins with Darwin, who discovered 
that seedlings bend toward the light but who left to others 
to explain why they do so. Over a period of years, studies of 
the mechanism of growth-regulation were carried on by in- 
vestigators of several nations, including a Dane, a Hungarian, 
and a distinguished Dutch plant physiologist, F. W. Went. 
The work of these men of many nations opened up the whole 
new field of plant-growth regulators, with all their implica- 
tions for agricultural advancement. Cohen points out, however, 
that it was only because these investigators were mot interested 
in the practical problem of killing weeds that they came upon 
a discovery of such fundamental importance. 

The story of the tiny fossils is even more dramatic. These 
are tiny, single-celled animals, whose fossilized shells are of 
great interest to geologists and paleontologists as a means of 
identifying the age of various rock strata. On the basis of his 
own theories, the distinguished micro-paleontologist, Dr. 
Joseph A. Cushman, revised the earlier classifications of fora- 
minifera and made it possible to identify completely each 
species or form “and to determine exactly, from the presence 
of a particular kind, during what geological stage the forma- 
tion in question had been made.” 

Dr. Cushman’s studies were undertaken without any prac- 
tical purpose in mind, but almost immediately they were found 
to be of great value, first in helping to identify the strata of 
rocks in water wells, and later—and on a much wider scale— 
in the location of oil wells. 

I have digressed with these several examples of how funda- 
mental research pays off because it is necessary to the con- 
tinued healthy functioning of basic research and research edu- 
cation in the United States that this kind of research be widely 
understood—and amply supported. At the present time, it 
appears that Only about six per cent of the total $10 billion 
research and development expenditures in this country is 
being spent for basic research. Such a serious imbalance of 
effort is a hazard to the economy, the safety, and the health 
of this country. If we are to continue to maintain an over-all 
defense strength second to none, if we are to prevent Sputnik 
surprises in the future, we must augment this effort. 

One cannot judge the value of a particular research effort 
because it may seem to the uninitiated to be impractical and 
visionary. A noted research scientist,* has pointed out quite 
properly “that the more manifestly sensible and practical a 


* Hans Selye, “What Makes Basic Research Basic?’ The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 24, 1959. 
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research project, the closer it is to the commonplace we al- 
ready know. Thus, paradoxically, knowledge about seemingly 
most far-fetched impractical phenomena may prove the likeli- 
est to yield novel basic information, and lead us to new heights 
of discovery.” 

Recently, the relationship between science and economic 
progress and between innovation and industrial change has 
been claiming the attention of professional economists. There 
is wide-spread recognition that the economic payoff of research 
is great, that it has created new products and expanded indus- 
try, that it has increased productivity and wages and introduced 
a new stabilizing influence in our economy. Although these 
economic effects of science are clear and accepted, much re- 
mains to be understood about the role of research in our econo- 
my. Especially do we need more refined quantitative measures 
of the economic forces generated by research, of the relation 
between research and profits, the return on research investment, 
the relation between research and productivity, and the con- 
tribution of research to gross national product. 

The National Science Foundation performed an important 
service last year in sponsoring a special Conference on Re- 
search and Development and Its Impact on the Economy, in 
which a number of leading businessmen and economists were 
invited to participate. It is not always possible to evaluate 
the results of such a conference at short range, but one side- 
light at least is noteworthy. The Director of the Foundation, 
Dr. Waterman, has told me that a number of industrial 
research people came to the conference uncertain as to whether 
they should curtail the research efforts of their own companies 
in view of inroads from the recession we were then experi- 
encing. Later they reported that the conference convinced 
them of the importance of maintaining the existing levels of 
their research and development efforts as an anti-recession 
measure. When business slacks off is the time for research to 
prepare for future strength. 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter has repeatedly stressed the 
stabilizing effects of technological research, pointing out that: 
“In the first place, research tends to introduce into many parts 
of industry the sort of technology that must be financed by 
long-range plans which ignore the business cycle. In the 
second place, technological research greatly increases the num- 
ber of industries in the economy and this in itself is a stabiliz- 
ing influence.” 

Maintenance of a stable economy is important not only 
from our own point of view, of course, but also in our relations 
with other nations. The USSR continues to watch hopefully 
for a major recession in this country, pinning those hopes on 
a cardinal tenet of Marxism that major recessions constitute 
a fundamental weakness of the capitalistic system. 

We are further indebted to Professor Slichter for the 
phrase, “industry of discovery.” Defining it as “the part 
of technological research that can be carried on for profit,” he 
describes the industry of discovery as “a large and rapidly 
growing industry which is devoted largely to discovering or 
creating investment opportunities.” He goes on to say, sig- 
nificantly, that “in an age of research, the capacity of the 
economy to discover investment opportunities depends in the 
main (1) upon the fund of knowledge that has been accumu- 
lated and that is available to be drawn upon [that is, basic 
research] and (2) upon the volume of resources devoted to 
the industry of discovery.” 

In another place he notes that “technological research has 
three characteristics that give it far-reaching economic sig- 
nificance. The first of these characteristics is that it greatly 
increases the capacity of the economy to raise the demand for 
goods. Ir is obvious that technological research increases the 
capacity of the economy to raise the demand for goods. Less 
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obvious and indeed generally overlooked is the fact that research 
gives the economy the capacity to bring about planned in- 
creases in the demand for goods—both by creating new 
demands for consumption goods and by creating new invest- 
ment opportunities.” 

National Science Foundation studies indicate that there is 
a significant correlation between the high growth factor of 
certain industries and the percentage of total expenditures 
devoted to research. In such industries as pharmaceuticals, 
electrical equipment, and professional and scientific instru- 
ments, research and development expenditures have a rela- 
tively high ratio to sales. 

Research and development are now playing an increasingly 
important part in helping undeveloped areas. I have been much 
impressed by successful efforts to improve agriculture and 
nutrition in various parts of the world, notably in Central 
America, and the success of these efforts suggests the enormous 
Opportunity still before us for strengthening the economics 
of the lesser-developed countries. I share the conviction that 
a “purposeful effort should be made to apply scientific 
knowledge to the economic problems of under-developed 
areas . . . that regional laboratories or institutes should be 
established to work on these problems, and scientists and en- 
gineers from all the free world could be brought to them.” 
the same kind of concentration of first-class minds on a specifi 
problem that has produced one breakthrough after another 
in military technology should be capable of opening some of 
the technological bottlenecks to growth in the underdeveloped 
areas.” 

The need, relatively, for more basic research drives to 
the heart of the qualitative problem we face. Our great effort 
in the field of development can be made more useful and 
productive if it can be enriched by the vitamins of basic 
research activity of greater scope and higher quality than we 
now support. The situation is not unlike that which has 
obtained in education. We have done a fine job in educating 
jarge numbers while relatively neglecting the education of 
our most talented and intellectually gifted. In both education 
and research we now face the necessity of emphasizing quality 
and depth and rigor as never before. In research the first 
requirement to achieve this augmented quality is to do more 
and better work at the basic research end of the spectrum. I 
believe without qualification that more first-rate work is 
now done in the sciences in the United States than in any 
country of the world. Our deficiency is at the very top, in 
the area over and above the first-rate, where the great in 
tellectual breakthroughs occur, where the great concepts and 
discoveries originate that appear only a few times in each 
century. By heightening and broadening our efforts in basi 
uncommitted research, we provide the best possible oppor- 
tunity to bring about these achievements at the very top 
and to grow the great men who will fructify and advance 
all of our efforts, both pure and applied. 

As I look at the total spectrum of our research and develop- 
ment effort, I see deficiencies also in the area between basic 
research and development, the area that is sometimes called 
supporting research or component development or engineer- 
ing research. After observing many research and development 
programs, I am sure that we should avoid costly mistakes in 
hardware development if we saw to it that the supporting 
research was done more thoroughly. As the head of one of 
our great companies recently observed, “the cost of develop- 
ment is far greater than the cost of research, and if a big 
development gets off on the wrong foot the price is terribly 
high.” 

We have reached the degree of maturity in our industrial 
and technological development where we can no longer depend 
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upon practical and empirical methods alone; we must give the 
most careful thought to achieving a proper distribution of 
effort over the whole spectrum of research and development. 
In saying that we need more and better supporting or 
engineering research, I am also saying that we need to 
trengthen our engineering. Engineering has a pivotal responsi- 


bility in our total technological efforr and as this effort 
becomes more sophisticated we need to draw more heavily 
on science, we must have engineering education and practice 
equal to this new and more demanding complexity. We need 


more engineering research in Our engineering schools not 
nly because we need more research but because we need 
more engineers nurtured in the atmosphere of research. 

We need also to bring more clearly into focus the image 
of the engineer in the minds of our citizens. Despite all of 
the efforts of our engineering societies and councils, this 
image is not sharp or accurate. For example, the lack of any 
clear distinction between the scientist and engineer has been 
manifest in all the recent public discussions of our national 
strength in science and technology. Some of the great engi- 
neering accomplishments of our time have come to be loosely 
tagged, in the public mind, under the generic title of science. 
This confusion is not in the interest either of science or 
engineering, and the scientists are as unhappy about the con- 
fusion as the engineers. 

During the past few months there has been much specula- 
tion as to why a decrease of some 11 per cent occurred this fall 
in the number of freshmen entering engineering schools. 
Recently | have been corresponding with engineering educa- 
tors, in an effort to understand why it happened. One educator 
suggested this reason, among others: 

“The team organization oi engineering presents a prob- 
lem of individual advancement which has not been faced. 
These organizations require relatively large numbers of 
engineering graduates in the lower tiers of the organizational 
structure, but the chain of authority narrows rapidly. 
Specialist positions plus diversions of engineers to semi- 
technical or non-technical positions in technical companies 
are not sufficient in number to permit advancement of the 
entire intake. Increasing unemployment among engineers in 
the middle-age group is reported and, I believe, results 
from this unique characteristic of engineering. It differs 
fundamentally from law, medicine, and architecture in this 
respect. In a period of rapid expansion, this effect is masked, 
but when cut-backs occur, engineers in the middle-age 
group find re-employment difficult. Engineering students 
are becoming aware of this problem.” 

Let me also summarize the statement of another engineering 
college administrator who expressed a general reaction: He 
feels strongly that one of the serious problems in getting 
qualified young people to go into engineering schools is the 
great stress today on science, “with the almost total omission 
of painting the role of the engineer in society for the general 
public . . . The development of nuclear power, the develop- 
ment of the atomic submarine, the development of satellites 

. are always spoken of as scientific achievements when, of 
course, they are major engineering feats.” Over the long-run, 
if we are to “draw into engineering education those students 
who are eminently fitted and who can make major contribu- 
tions, we have a major educational job to do . . . This requires 
a well-conceived and well-executed continuing plan of painting 
an accurate picture of what the engineer does and the kind of 
liberal training for a modern technological society which our 
very best engineering schools provide.” 

I do not advocate any less emphasis on science and its im- 
portance. I do urge a comparable emphasis on the role and 
importance of the engineer. 
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One cannot discuss our national research effort, even when 
focussed on its economic impact, without giving attention to 
the changing organizational pattern for conducting research. 
We have come to think of basic research as finding its 
natural home in the university, and indeed the university seems 
to be the best instrument for conducting basic research. 
This has not always been true, and we may well be entering 
a period when other forms of organization will compete with 
the university in the field of basic research. A few great 
industrial laboratories have strong basic research programs 
and an increasing number of government-operated or gov- 
ernment-sponsored laboratories conduct basic research as in- 
deed they should and must. 

Recognizing that other non-university organizations have 
a compelling need to enter the basic research field, we never- 
theless need to give careful attention to the basic research 
effort in relation to the universities. Research is an essential 
function of a university because the education of scientists 
must be carried on in an atmosphere of research and through 
their participation in research activities. If basic research 
moved out of the universities, we should certainly reduce 
our capacity to educate future scientists. Indeed, as Dr. James 
B. Conant has pointed out, every time we remove a scientist 
doing basic research from a university, we reduce our capability 
to train future scientists. As we extend our total national 
program of research, we need to keep clearly in mind the 
importance of basic research to the educational strength of 
our universities and make sure that we do not create a pattern 
which tends over the long pull to attract basic research away 
from the universities. 

But we must also recognize that our research needs are going 
to require special kinds of institutions separate from the 
universities. This comes about largely because the size and 
cost of equipment and facilities required for much modern 
research are reaching such dimensions that they no longer can 
be financed by a university or limited in their use to a single 
institution, The establishment of research institutes or other 
associations of universities operating the facilities cooperatively 
offers one type of solution. 

Our ability to understand and eventually to control phe- 
nomena that are global and even extra-terrestrial in scope 
depends upon research facilities of a commensurate scale. 
Meteorology and oceanography are two fields where this is 
particularly true. 

In a special report prepared last year by a committee of 
experts, the National Academy of Sciences called for a large- 
scale effort in meteorology, a field that profoundly affects the 
lives of all of us. The report urged the provision of facilities 
which would include: “modern scientific and technological 
tools such as a large-scale, high-speed electronic computer, 
a meteorological flight squadron, a laboratory for fundamental 
research on techniques for probing the atmosphere by electro- 
magnetic radiation, and a laboratory for fundamental research 
on the use of satellites and rockets as probes of the atmos- 
phere.” 

The fundamental knowledge to be gained from a broadened 
study of meteorological phenomena would be of uncalculable 
scientific value, and the economic implications, too, are great. 
The research director of one of our large insurance companies 
commented recently that something like $700 million is paid 
out by insurance companies as a result of storm damage in 
the United States in a single year. 

A similarly broad-approach to oceanographic research is 
clearly indicated. Last week, the Committee on Oceanography 
of the National Academy of Sciences made public the results 
of more than a year's study of the status of oceanographic 
research. Noting that we know less about many regions of 
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the oceans today than we do about the moon, the Committee 
urges a greatly stepped-up program in the marine sciences 
that Over a ten-year period would bring the United States 
effort to where it should be. 

The Committee’s recommendations included: (1) a 
doubling of basic research in the marine sciences in the next 
ten years; (2) a new program of ocean-wide surveys; (3) 
expansion of support of the applied marine sciences, particu- 
larly in the areas of military defense, marine resources and 
marine radioactivity; (4) a cooperative effort on the part of 
the interested Federal agencies directed toward the financing 
of basic research, new ship construction, and international 
cooperation in the marine sciences; and (5) active participa- 
tion in the recommended program of expansion on the part 
of private foundations and universities, industry and state 
governments. 

The Committee also recommended a strongly enhanced 
effort in the training of oceanographers. 

Other examples could be cited where we need to find new 
institutional patterns and relationships to provide research 
facilities adequate to deal with modern research techniques 
but too expensive to be confined to a single institution. It may 
be that we should develop something similar to the research 
institutes in Germany and the USSR, but in a way that relates 
them properly to our universities, thus avoiding a serious 
weakness in the foreign institutes. 

Throughout the course of these remarks I have suggested 
that a number of areas involving the Nation’s scientific effort 
require attention and action. These have included better under- 
standing and more attention to basic research, strengthening 
of educational practices for both scientists and engineers, 
with more attention to the gifted students, and finally, new 
organizational patterns to fit the changing character of modern 
research, Such suggestions naturally give rise to the question 
of who shall carry them out. I can reply at once that the mag- 
nitude of the task is such that it will require the united efforts 
of all—that is, government, industry, the universities, and 
individual communities in order to achieve the desired goals. 

I shall address myself first to the role of the Federal Govern- 


-ment. About half of the total expenditures for research and 


development, or $5 billion, is being spent by the Federal 
Government. Most of this money is paying for research being 
done in industrial laboratories and the laboratories of uni- 
versities and other nonprofit research institutions. Less than half 
of the $5 billion is being spent in the Government's own 
laboratories. The Government therefore has a two-fold re- 
sponsibility: first, to see that Federal funds for research and 
development are being spent in such a way as to secure the 
maximum return for the public funds invested; and second, 
to insure that the influence which this immense effort exerts 
on all American science and technology is a beneficial one. 

The past year has witnessed a great deal of concentrated 
attention to these problems at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. The establishment of the office of a Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Technology, and the recon- 
stitution of the President’s Science Advisory Committee in 
November, 1957, were part of the general effort to strengthen 
American science and tc relate it more effectively to policy- 
making. Other action has been taken in other parts of the 
Executive Branch, in Congress, in international organizations, 
and wherever our scientists do their work. Much of what the 
President's Science Advisory Committee has been able to 
accomplish in the past year has been made possible by the 
climate of understanding and cooperation at various levels 
within the Government, as well as on the part of outside 
Organizations and groups, including private industry and our 
colleges and universities. 
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The Committee is not an operating body, nor does it 
have responsibility for deciding policy. My function and that 
of the Committee is to provide answers to questions raised 
by the President, to undertake assignments for him of an 
advisory kind, to mobilize the best scientific advice in the 
country, and to make recommendations to him as to ways by 
which the United States science and technology can be ad 
vanced, especially as to ways by which they can be advanced 
by the Federal Government and can best be made to serve 
the Nation’s security and welfare. 

The membership of the Committee is representative of 
the fields of science and technology currently important to 
the Government. Federal agencies with significant research 
and development programs are represented on the Committee, 
as is also the community of science through the national 
Academy of Sciences and the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 

The Committee functions through a series of panels, some 
of which are permanent and some of which are organized on 
an ad hoc basis. During the past year some of these panels 
have reported their findings as a result of studies they have 
made. 

One to which I should like to invite your special attention 
is the report entitled “Strengthening American Science,” which 
resulted from the work of the Science Advisory Committee's 
Panel on Research Policy. 

One of the important recommendations of the report called 
for the establishment of a Federal Council for Science and 
Technology—a new group to be composed of policy-making 
representatives drawn from those government agencies that 
spend substantial sums for research and development. The 
new group would serve to bring about closer cooperation with 
Federal agencies in planning their programs in science and 
technology. In releasing the report publicly last December, the 
President announced that he had approved the establishment 
of the new Council and had asked that an Executive Order 
be prepared for bringing it into existence without delay. 

The Committee envisioned that the Council would, among 
other things, serve as a channel of communication and a 
source of policy recommendations to the Special Assistant and 
to the President from the Federal agencies and departments 
actually charged with the responsibility for planning and 
operating programs in science and technology. The Council 
would also provide a mechanism by which Government 
agencies could jointly consider proposed policies, plans, and 
programs and the impact of such proposals on their own pro- 
grams or on administrative policies and practices. In short, 
the Council would make possible many of the advantages 
that might be derived from a single Department of Science 
and Technology without the overriding disadvantage of sepa- 
rating from existing agencies and departments research pro- 
grams that are vital to the discharge of their missions. 

The establishment of the Council is only part of a broad 
program to strengthen American science in many important 
areas. The report devotes attention to the importance of nutur- 
ing new scientific fields and the strengthening of those which 
are assuming new importance. It notes that instruments and 
facilities are not being provided at a rate commensurate with 
the rapid growth of science and urges that deficiencies in 
capital equipment be met. The Committee urges the formula- 
tion of thoughtfully conceived policies for the financing and 
planning of the great multimillion-dollar research instruments 
of modern science, and of the centralized research institutes 
which are needed or proposed in various fields. 

The importance of the role of private support in the 
Nation’s total scientific effort is emphasized. Private founda- 
tions are uniquely qualified to provide venture capital to 
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“grub-stake” new ideas and to “support men as well as pro- 
jects. 

In his public statement, the President called particular 
attention to the Report's conclusion that the task of further 
strengthening American science is so broad that government, 
industry, universities, foundations, and individuals all have 
vital roles to play. The future growth of American science will 
depend upon increased participation and contributions by all 
of these types of institutions if we are to be equal to the full 
range of opportunities that lie ahead. 

This is the note on which I should like to close. America’s 
requirements can best be met by applying the best traditions 
of our own free institutions in a free economy. It is a cherished 
part of those traditions that public issues, large and small, 
must be understood and debated by countless numbers of in- 
dividuals and groups before a decision is made and expressed 
by the will of the voters. This kind of decision-making takes 
longer and calls into play an understanding of social processes 
and the maintenance of horizontal lines of communications 
that authoritarian societies do not have to consider, and do not 
even include in their store of scientific knowledge. Our dy- 
namic in research and development, as in other dimensions of 
our civilization, rests on many individual decisions taken in 
awareness of decisions made by others. Here is the compelling 
reason why we must strive for an increasing degree of scientific 
literacy in order that our citizens as a whole may have some 
understanding of the large and complex issues confronting our 
Nation in which science and technology play a vital role. 

So far we in the United States have demonstrated a sustained 
eagerness to find better ways of doing things. We have forged 
ahead because we wanted things to change. We have wanted to 
look forward and not backward. Science has had a major part 
to play in shaping this basic American faith in creative change 
and improvement. 

If we are to continue to achieve this zestful process of 
change and innovation, we must give more attention to the 
process itseli—to the creative process, to the basic process of 
discovery, whence comes planned change and innovation. 

In “A Case Study on Innovation” my colleague at M.LT., 
Elting Morison, Professor of Industrial History in the School 
of Industrial Management, reaches this significant conclusion: 

“We might give some attention,” he suggests, “to the con- 
struction of a new view of ourselves as a society which in time 
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of great change identified itself with an obtained security and 
satisfaction from the wise and creative accommodation to 
change itself. Such a view rests, I think, upon a relatively 
greater reverence for the mere process of living in a society 
than we possess today, and a relatively smaller respect for and 
attachment to any special product of a society—a product either 
as finite as a bathroom fixture or as conceptual as a fixed and 
final definition of our Constitution or our democracy. 

“Historically such an identification with process as opposed 
to product, with adventurous selection and adaptation as op- 
posed to simple retention and possessiveness, has been difficult 
to achieve collectively. The Roman of the early republic, the 
Italian of the late fifteenth and sixteenth century, the English- 
man of Elizabeth's time appear to have been most successful 
in seizing the new opportunities while conserving as much of 
the heritage of the past as they found relevant and useful to 
their purpose. 

“We seem to have fallen on times similar to theirs when 
many of the existing forms and schemes have lost meaning in 
the face of dramatically altering circumstances. Like them we 
may find ar least part of our salvation in identifying ourselves 
with the adaptive process and thus share with them some of 
the joy, exuberance, satisfaction, and security with which they 
went out to meet their changing times.” 

Let me conclude by paraphrasing a paragraph of the recent 
report, “Strengthening American Science,” of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee: 

As America approaches the decade of the 1960's, it can take 
reasonable satisfaction in its past scientific and technilogical 
accomplishments. Thoughtful men now see another role for 
science and engineering—a new and creative role that is still 
only dimly grasped. Science and engineering are common 
languages, understood the world over. By exchanging scientific 
and engineering viewpoints and working on common scientific 
and engineering problems—as exemplified so admirably in the 
International Geophysical Year, the two International Con- 
ferences on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, and the great 
engineering congresses which are periodically held—men of 
all nations may be drawn closer together. The endless frontiers 
of science and engineering now stretching to the stars can 
provide rich opportunities for men to seek a common under- 
standing of the natural forces which all men must obey and 
which govern the world in which all men must live together. 


The Gentleman of Culture 


WHAT IS HE AT HIS BEST? 


By DR. VANNEVAR BUSH, Chairman of the Corporation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Chairman of the 
Board, Merck & Co., Inc. 


Delivered at the annual Fathers’ Day Dinner of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, December 6, 1958 


INCE THE WAR we have witnessed in this country 
a wave of anti-intellectualism. This is nothing new; 
in a country with a pioneering background, which 
prides itself on its practicality, it is normal and natural that 
emphasis On the manly virtues should at times carry with it 
distrust of the value of aesthetics or theory. Yet the form 
that our national prejudice has taken this time, exemplified 
best perhaps by the invention of the term “egghead” as a 
label of opprobrium, is not only injurious to the public wel- 
fare and the true enjoyment of the finer things of life, it 
is also positively dangerous 


The reason for the danger is that we are in a grim contest 
with a skillful and ruthless antagonist which has not burdened 
itself with this liability. He cannot compete effectively, in a 
complex world of air transport and guided missiles, by being 
merely tough-minded and practical. It is well, therefore, that 
we should examine some of the reasons for the difference in 
attitude, and take stock of why, with of course notable ex- 
ceptions, we hold forth to youth ideals which differ from 
those which today inspire the youth of Russia. 

We can readily discern some of the causes of our own 
attitudes. Science, during the war, produced results which 
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completely revolutionized the art of war, which in fact 
rendered obsolete the concept of great war as an implement 
of national policy, and did so by techniques which identified 
all-out war with national suicide. Radar, proximity fuses, 
guided missiles, the atom bomb, did not appear because some 
bright inventor built models in his garage; they burst into 
being because a long background of fundamental science, 
mathematical theory, and controlled basic experimentation 
rendered it possible under the spur of war to reap results in 
the form of distinctly practical though terrifying applications. 
Lest I be misunderstood, let me interpolate here that the 
result was inevitable, given the greatly accelerated march of 
science; had there been no A-bomb, great wars in the old 
sense would still have become unthinkable to any sane people, 
because of devastating chemical or biological weapons. But 
our whole people suddenly appreciated for the first time the 
power of man’s concentrated efforts to understand and control 
the forces of nature. We were appalled by what we witnessed, 
and made afraid. The result was a mixed one. In certain 
circles, and in the minds of some youth, there was an urge to 
emulate and a tendency to raise the scientist on a pedestal, 
which he did not always occupy with grace and modesty. 
The overriding result, however, was a reaction against all 
that such things implied, and a revulsion, sometimes uncon- 
scious, from a complex existence, futile though an urge to 
return to the simple life was bound to be. 

There was another reason, and perhaps a deeper one. This 
country has experienced the greatest prosperity that any 
people in history has ever enjoyed. It extends far beyond the 
availability to the great majority of the population of gad- 
getry—automobiles, washing machines, television. It has had 
its more serious side: public health has improved, disease 
has been conquered, new law has protected the humble and 
unfortunate against some of the vicissitudes of nature and 
even against the cruelty of his fellowmen. We have acquired 
leisure, so that the skilled mechanic among us, if he merely 
knows how to use it, is more blessed in this regard than the 
philosopher of ancient Greece, whose great accomplishments 
were possible only because chance placed him at the top of 
the pyramid of a slave society. 

Just as we really began to enjoy our new-found prosperity, 
we were suddenly confronted with the spectre of another 
great power armed to the teeth with modern weapons, which 
proclaims for all to hear that it intends to conquer the world, 
by subversion and infiltration if possible, by economic con- 
test and by the threat of war. We are told that if we hope 
to counter this threat, we must forgo some of the pleasant 
things we anticipated, and buckle down to a tough grind of 
competition. We do not want to do any such thing, and our 
reaction is to live partly in a dream world, where there are 
no threats, and no crises. One aspect of this, on the part of 
many of the population, is to turn against those individuals 
and those ideas which exemplify the inherent nature of the 
struggle we face. For our contest will not be one of mere 
hard work and application; it will involve the most abstruse 
intellectual effort. 

One aspect of this reaction is of especial significance. On 
the one hand, it has overemphasized science, in comparison 
with other intellectual attributes which make up the full man. 
As an example we have the present furor in regard to space 
exploration, sometimes utterly childish in its excesses. On 
the other hand, it has fanned the flames of bigotry, doubted 
the loyalty of scientists as a group of citizens, and added to 
the present tendency to discount and ridicule those whose 
contributions to our stock of knowledge are most basic and 
fundamental. Fear is never rational in its acts. The search 
for an escape from grim truth will always find excuses. When 
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danger threatens long enough, and insistently enough, it ends 
by being disregarded by wishful thinkers. All this can explain 
the presence of anti-intellectualism among us; the wonder 
is that we have not had more of it. 

Russia presents a paradox in this regard. On the one hand 
we see the cruelty and arbitrariness of the police state, as in 
the recent case of Pasternak. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that, among the youth of Russia, there is a drive and 
an enthusiasm which is something we would immensely 
admire, were it only guided by a truly democratic system. For 
two governments really responsible to public opinion will 
never deliberately go to war, as the art of war now stands. 

Why the enthusiasm, in Russia especially, for matters of 
the intellect? Why do youngsters earnestly delve into tough 
subjects—physics, chemistry, mathematics—while our young- 
sters, many of them, avoid hard intellectual work almost 
completely? Why is the local teacher in Russia a man of 
distinction in his community, while our secondary school 
teachers have lost much of the sincere respect that was accorded 
them a generation ago? 

Russia is by no means a communistic state; it departed 
from this ideal of Marxism long ago and is simply a 
totalitarian state in the hands of a self-perpetuating oligarchy. 
The old theory—from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need—was thrown overboard simply because 
it did not work. For example, a professor in Russia is paid 
twice as much as one in this country, if measured as a mul- 
tiple of what is paid a common laborer. Russia has copied 
from us some of the essential elements of our system, without 
incurring all the liabilities which are the price we pay for 
freedom under democracy. To this is due the vigorous surge 
forward we have witnessed, in such matters as winning the 
race to place a satellite in orbit. Some time ago there was 
extended to their scientists and laboratories freedom of action, 
in the choice and pursuance of scientific programs, fully as 
great as exists here. It was even extended in marked degree 
to essential industry. 

We know that freedom of this sort inevitably spreads, that 
once started it cannot be confined, and we know also that a 
free people will not forever tolerate tyranny. Such changes, 
however, require a long time for germination. The reins are 
still tight, the police surveillance rigid, the internal espionage 
system barbarous. There is promise here for the future, but 
we face an immediate problem, and Russia will not change 
its system for a long time to come. 

It is hard for us to realize that the youth of Russia is 
basking in a new-found freedom, that its real accomplishments 
are the results of an exuberance of youth, yet it seems to be 
true. In spite of the crime of Hungary, in spite of the 
treachery and lies which must be witnessed and grasped 
by the intelligent among the Russian people, it is apparent 
that the taste of freedom for a people which has been ground 
down for centuries can provide a stimulant which is un- 
matched. Thus the young men and women of Russia face 
life seriously, and with courage and determination. It is 
this spirit with which we compete. If the government of 
Russia were like our own, or like many of the governments 
of the free world, the competition could be a salutary one, 
devoted to raising standards of living and banishing disease, 
and lifting the level of life in the whole world in doing so. 
But the Russian government is a barbarous one, and it holds 
and will hold for a long time, complete control of its people 
and their destiny, without their consent and even without 
their knowledge of what it does. This it is that renders the 
contest grim. 

The outcome will not depend merely on the race to produce 
weapons of greater and more instantaneous destructive power, 
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uithough we must indeed, for our security, strive mightily 
to excel in this field. It will not depend essentially upon an 
economic struggle, seeking to win adherence of backward 
peoples by catering to their needs, and seeking to isolate us 
in world trade. Ir will depend, in the last analysis, upon the 
attitude of our people, and especially of our young men— 
whether they can face resolutely the threat and the challenge, 
whether they will strive to excel, vigorously, untiringly, skill- 
fully. In particular, it depends upon whether our youth who 
are gifted with intellectual talent will develop it to the utmost, 
with the respect and approbation of their fellows. 

Let me emphasize at once that this involves much more 
than merely the training of scientists and engineers, more 
than leadership in this country in every field of fundamental 
science, important though that is. In fact I believe that one 
serious faule of the Russian educational system, which they 
will later regret, is its narrowness. We need well-rounded 
men as the leaders of the next generation, skilled in science, 
law, medicine; skilled in organization and the complex 
relations between men in a modern society, with an under- 
standing of history and an appreciation of art at its best. True, 
we need specialists as well, and many of these, if they are to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge, must devote themselves 
so assiduously to their specialties that they will have little 
time for great breadth of understanding. But even these must 
live in an intellectual atmosphere which is both broad and 
leep, where true accomplishment of seasoned minds is every- 
where respected, and where youth will be caused to seek to 
mulate the full man. In the creation of this atmosphere we 
in all have a part. 

Bur just how do we move to alter the atmosphere, in par- 
ticular to hold before youth sound ideals amid all the clamor of 
1e modern age? Certainly it will help if we clarify our own 
thinking, and the adult approach today is far from free of 
prejudices and misconceptions. In the time we have, it will be 
impossible to examine many of these, and to be explicit I 
will confine myself to just one. Let us examine the term 

ultured gentleman.” Just what do we mean by it? Does 
it hold for youth the image of true accomplishment to which 
he would aspire; do many of our youngsters seek to earn the 
title, or respect the individual who does, above the popular 
heroes of the screen or the playing field? And if not, what 


wrong? 


f 


There are two misconceptions or fallacies in popular par- 
lance in regard to just this one term. Let us take the last 
one first. Virile youth looks forward to a life of positive 
action; the boy, if he is normal, aims to develop his masculine 
qualities and to assert himself in one way or another, not 
crudely, if he is well guided, but certainly not weakly. He 
has no wish to be gentle, if that means to avoid the contests 
of life. But the word “gentleman” has nothing whatever to 
lo with gentleness. It is derived from the same Latin root 
; is genetics, and its early significance was merely “of noble 
birth.” Moreover the gentlemen of England were long those 
who were entitled to wear coats of arms under the rules of 
heraldry, and they were primarily second sons of noble 
families who, under the rules of primogeniture, could not 
inherit estates or titles, and who hence went into the army. 
Their careers there were not notable for gentleness. Some- 
what later the significance became altered and extended, and 
all those were included as gentlemen who took a lofty view 
of life, as opposed to the crassness of the market place, and 
sometimes merely those who were among the few whom 
chance allowed to enjoy leisure 

In this country most of the old significance is gone. Nearly 
all of the population have leisure, in these days of mass pro- 
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duction and the forty-hour week, to an extent that was avail- 
able to one in a hundred only a generation or two ago. Noble 
birth means nothing whatever. It makes little difference 
whether a man’s forebears came over on the Mayflower or 
twenty years ago. The sons of very rich men often get their 
greatest satisfaction in proving that they can excel in the 
rough and tumble of competitive industry, or even of politics, 
as was recently exemplified in New York. 


Still, the term has significance. For one thing it implies a 
special attitude toward humble felliowmen. At its worst this 
involves condescension; at its best genuine and considerate 
kindness toward those who are less fortunate, because fate has 
given them less opportunity, or even because nature failed to 
supply them with adequately keen mentality. The gentleman 
is always courteous, even when annoyed, to those who cannot 
meet him on even terms. To those who can, he is still 
courteous, but in a way which signifies that he is perfectly 
willing to enter combat, orally or even physically, should that 
become necessary. In other words, he is habitually polite 
because he can afford to be, and because he knows enough 
psychology to recognize that habitual roughness or belliger- 
ency usually appears as compensation for self-doubt. Incident- 
ally, some of the finest gentlemen, in regard to preserving 
outward equanimity under stress or provocation, are found 
on our fields of sport, and one of the great values of com- 
petitive sport is that it encourages the development of this 
quality in those who are inherently capable of developing it. 


The term also implies pride, often concealed under a facade 
of formal modesty, but nevertheless genuine. It is the pride 
of the individual who is not afraid of the world or the men 
in it, and is based on a confidence that there are areas of 
accomplishment in which he can or occasion excel, even if 
it be in such minor activity as the making of a witty after- 
dinner speech, or the intimate knowledge of Sandwich glass, 

The central characteristic of the gentleman, however, is that 
he embodies, or thinks he embodies, culture, however he may 
define it. Before we turn to this aspect of the term “cultured 
gentleman,” let us digress somewhat to examine another facet 
of the subject. 


In the days when gentleman implied noble birth, and even 
later, it also connoted a certain aloofness from the crowd, a 
disdain for the affairs of the workaday world, a right and an 
obligation to do the thinking for the masses, incapable 
of thinking for themselves. Some of this flavor remains 
today. Before we are too harsh in judgment, though, let us 
take a closer look. 

We have no use, in this country, for inherited privilege, no 
acceptance of nobility of birth. But we also have no full sub- 
stitute for the more admirable characteristics of the system 
under which a tightly knit minority managed to hold the reins 
in their own hands and govern. We need to ponder this, 
because Russia has just such a system, and for a generation 
it has survived, and we have to admit it works. Like the old 
feudal system, and the modification which persisted into the 
beginnings of democracy in England, it is shot through with 
corruption and maintenance of the incompetent or vicious in 
positions of authority. The theorists who conceived the 
Russian system sought to avoid this by party discipline, and 
in this they did not succeed. In spite of their protestations 
in regard to the proletariat, those who formed the present 
Russian state had no intention whatever of turning ultimate 
power over to the people. They did not dare to, and they 
were undoubtedly right, for a great mass just emerged from 
serfdom could not suddenly govern itself. So they con- 
structed a state within a state, the party, a self-perpetuating 
oligarchy, to hold all real power, while the masses were to be 
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kept in subjection and taught. Lest we scoff unduly at the 
theme, what alternative was there in a country of the size and 
diversity of Russia just after the Revolution? Of course the 
inevitable occurred, and a still smaller minority seized power 
of an absolute nature, and proposes to maintain it indefinitely 
and by any means. But Russia is in transition, and true 
democracy may sometime come, not soon enough to yield us 
real comfort no doubt, but ultimately. 

There is no doubt that when the system of nobility still held 
the power in the countries of the West, there were many 
individuals among them who were truly noble, who regarded 
themselves as trustees of the common weal, and who main- 
tained their positions of dominance for deeper reasons than 
mere selfishness. If they had not done so, there would have 
been chaos. And from this would have emerged, in a pre- 
dominantly illiterate and ignorant people, not democracy but 
some new form of dictatorship by a new clique or an indi- 
vidual. So they maintained their authority with a clear con- 
science. The fundamental failure of the system, outside of 
its Oppression and crass selfishness, was that it always failed 
to prepare the people for something better. 

In this country in its early days we did not even have the 
rudiments of such a system to lean on. And there is no doubt 
that when we plunged into self-government after the Revolu- 
tion, we were ill prepared for true democracy. The Founding 
Fathers certainly knew this, and tried with much success to 
avoid some of the pitfalls by systems of checks and balances, 
and by indirect representation. Still Jefferson, the great demo- 
crat, held that the new system could survive only so long as the 
majority of people were upon the land, by which he meant 
so long as the balance in voting remained with property own- 
ers. Hamilton was sure that stability could be maintained only 
by some aristocracy of wealth, for the mob would otherwise 
raid the public till and vote themselves into catastrophe. 

We did, indeed, long have an aristocracy of wealth in this 
country, powerful and often corrupt. We had, too, a period in 
which the great corporations pretty much controlled legis- 
latures, often by means in which we could take little pride. 
Perhaps we would have crashed if we had not had these arti- 
ficial props in the days when the country was young, who 
knows? But they have long since faded to weak imitations of 
true forms of power and arrogance. 

We have come a long way. Today, indeed, we do have the 
majority of the people upon the land, in the sense of being 
property owners, even though the property takes queer forms, 
and even though the interest of property owners in preserving 
stability, and especially sound public finances, is by no means 
always apparent. We have labor organizations raised to a 
power and influence exceeding that of any other group, and 
unfortunately, often without even the semblance of true de- 
mocracy in their own internal organizations. We have pressure 
groups of all sorts calling for special advantage or privilege. 

But we have come far in more salutary ways. To a laudable 
extent we have learned to protect the humble and the unfor- 
tunate against the hazards of nature. We have overcome to an 
extraordinary extent artificial class distinctions. The stuffed 
shirt among us is nearly extinct. Our people have a mobility 
such as kings never dreamed of. They have access to informa- 
tion regarding what is happening in the world that is, on the 
whole, honest and well presented. We have labor disputes, and 
all too frequent interruptions which bring inconvenience to 
millions, but at least we are far removed from the day when 
the attempt by the workman to assert his rights subjected his 
family to stark distress, and the outcome was determined by his 
willingness to take cruel punishment. We are making our 
system of free enterprise work in spite of setbacks; we have 
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avoided monopoly while still retaining the benefits of private 
initiative; and we have created the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever seen. 

Does this mean that democracy in its pristine sense will 
now work? Not without leadership and guidance by those 
who can rise in some way above mere striving for individual 
wealth or acclaim. For we are my no means out of the woods. 
Can we avoid inflation and maintain full employment? | am 
not at all sure. Can we maintain in the world a dignified, de- 
termined, moderate position among nations, avoiding on the 
one hand the weakness that would certainly lead to disaster, 
and on the other hand an arrogance which would leave us 
without friends, and do so with the support of the people? Can 
we work out our relations between races, wisely and in a spirit 
of good will, and avoid clashes which disgrace us? Can we 
further the welfare of the entire people, against the special 
interests and clamor of pressure groups of one sort or another? 
I do not know whether we can or not. But I do know that we 
cannot possibly succeed unless there is an influential minority 
among us, which can rise above petty things and give guidance 
which the great body of the population will be willing and 
anxious to follow. That group cannot be based on birth, or 
wealth, or class distinction. It can only be based, in the last 
analysis, on merit. And even merit must be combined with skill 
and persuasiveness. Where is it to be found? I hope that it 
will be found among the body of gentlemen of today, as I 
would define the term. 


And this leads me to discuss the word “culture.” What do 
we mean by it today? 

Unfortunately, it still carries an aura of smugness and con- 
ceit, and it is readily possible to realize how this came about. 
The evidence of a cultural group used to be, even in this 
country, the password which certified that an individual 
belonged to a privileged class. If he could turn a Latin phrase 
skillfully, he belonged and was admitted to the best circles. But 
if he violated the accepted Latin pronunciation of the day, even 
though that pronunciation would probably not have been 
understood in ancient Rome, he was promptly cast into outer 
darkness. And this exclusive class played into one another's 
hands. The son of the old family, if he adhered to a set of 
artificial standards of speech and manner, inherited the leader- 
ship of a business, or was rapidly advanced in the business of 
a friend, often quite irrespective of talent or merit. The girl 
who married “beneath her station” was ostracized. We must 
admit also that financial matters, national as well as industrial, 
were often manipulated to perpetuate the power of the select 
group. Again, before we are too harsh, let us remember that the 
alternative might have been worse, and that, without this 
stabilizer, the young democracy might well have foundered, to 
be succeeded by a system which would have concentrated 
power in a still smaller and more selfish group, or even in a 
dictator, But, with this heritage, of which too many traces still 
remain, it is easy to see why culture came to have a note of 
exclusiveness about it, and why rugged individuals, born on 
the wrong side of the tracks, snorted when it was mentioned 
why the pioneer, carving out a home for his family with his 
axe, came to regard culture as the symbol of the social con- 
straints from which he sought to escape. No doubt it is some 
of this same attitude which accounts for the anti-intellectual- 
ism we have seen, and which we cannot afford. 

From this history probably emerged the belief, held even 
today in many quarters, that knowledge, to be cultural in 
nature, must also be utterly useless. It must be aesthetic and 
not practical. Thus the ability to distinguish at once a genuine 
Sheraton chair from a recent copy would be a part of culture, 
and to recite the differences between Adams and Hepplewhite 
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red shift and expanding universe, their non-Euclidian geome- 
try, their closed but unlimited volumes, their strange inter- 
locking of time and space, their examination of galaxies whose 
light started toward us before the mountains were formed or 
the seas condensed, these are speculations and analyses which 
open and expand man’s mind. They are far more fascinating 
than the gropings of the ancient philosophers, for‘ they are 
subject to check by experimental observation, and to the 
searching test of mathematical analysis. Do they have practical 
implication? Well, the same conversion of mass to energy 
which keeps the stars radiating also now turns some wheels 
in our factories, and may well render it possible for man to 
continue his great adventure long after he has exhausted his 
fossil fuels. Who would live today and ignore this, the most 
magnificent example of the power of man’s thought about 
his position in the cosmos and his destiny that has been con- 
summated since he first came down out of the trees, and 
learned to dominate nature by the uniqueness of his brain? 

What is a cultured gentleman? What is he at his best? He 
is a man who aspires to wisdom, because of his keen interest 
and broad knowledge of all that conditions his relations with 
his fellows, and their relations with one another; who goes 
beyond this and strives to add to the sum total of human intel- 
lectual accomplishments, and to establish thinking on a higher 
and broader plane. He is a man who is modest and kind to the 
humble and the unfortunate. Above all, he is a man with a 
mission to minister to the welfare of the society in which he 
lives, and who takes a just pride in his guidance and his lead- 
ership. He is a member of that modern select group upon 
which the continuance and further development of our free 
way of life intimately depends. 

To be a cultured gentleman, one does not need to wear 
clothes cut in the latest fashion, or to be able to judge the 
vintage of a choice wine. He does not need to command a 
nicety of language, or a superior manner at a social gathering. 
Basically, he needs to have a deep spirit of altruism, an urge 
to aid his fellow men, and especially thus to aid by his depth 
and breadth of thought, and his skill in imparting his ideals 
to those about him. He may not call himself a cultured 
gentleman, or allow others to do so; he may dislike the term, 
for which there is no good equivalent, because of its historic 
connotations. But he must aspire to be a leader, and a leader 
whose eminence is not based on low cleverness, or dema- 
goguery, or financial power, or clannishness of any form, but 
which rather is based upon presenting to his fellows ideals and 
programs which they will recognize and be willing to follow 
because of their inherent merit. He needs to be a forceful 
individual to be heard amid the discordant clamor. Above all, 
he needs to be one who will have the interest, the patience, 
the perseverance to attain a broad and deep grasp of the cur- 
rent scene in all its complicated ramifications, and to ponder 
thereon, as the true basis for wisdom. 

This is an ideal which we can honestly and emphatically 
hold before our gifted youth with the firm conviction that it is 
worthy of their steel, and that if they fully grasp it, they will 
then be inspired. Throughout our history we have had many 
citizens of this stamp; otherwise we would not now as a nation 
be what we are. They are all about us today, in positions of 
eminence, and in humble stations where their influence is 
bounded but none the less salutary. Whether we continue to 
prosper, whether we remain secure, whether we develop in this 
country a life truly worth living, depends upon whether in the 
next generation there are enough such men, sufficiently articu- 
late, sufficiently powerful in honest and admirable ways, to 
guide us around the rocks in our path and lead us to the 
heights. 
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